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_ PRICE FouRPENCE. 
das aN 


REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 


The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
ffices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

BOOKSELLERS. —WAN TED, SHERIDAN’S 
HISTORY of the REVOLUTION in SWEDEN.—Please report 


date, condition, on R rice to JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries, 
Bream's-buildings, E. 


TONE IMPLEMENTS.—To STUDENTS, 
LECTURERS, &c —A Sa Series of 30 Specimens of the two 


of the ne Age, 3l. 3s.—G. F. LAWKENCE, 55, High-street, 


jandsworth 


H SOTH ERAN & Cc O. 
. BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Including the Works of the late John Gould, F.R.S 


General Agents for Libraries and other Bookbuyers at 
Home and Abroad, 


Monthly Catalogue cf Second-hand Books. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
Telegraphic address, Bookmen, London. 
140, STRAND, W.C.; and 37, 


OOKS WANTED, large or small quantities, 
for Cash, by CHARLPS LOWE. Book Exporter, Bigmingham. 
— Wants: Vol. III. Alpine Journal, Four Guineas « flered—Jack 
3 vols. cloth, 81. offered—Ray Society Set, is 
Botanica! Magazine Set, 5 offered—Chemical Journal, 
Alpine Journa!, offered. Kindly CHARLES 
LOWE, New-street, 40 years. Keferences 
and Bankers, Messrs. Lloyds. 


ESTABLISHED 1891. 
EC K 


I R K B BAN K., 
outhampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London 
TWO-AND-A HALF PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 
on demand 
WO PEK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
Monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS r. mall 
the encouragement of Thrift the receives * sums on 
ay and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HUUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per ONES. MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with fu with fall free. 
KANCIS RAVENSCRUFT, Manager. 


WELLS. — BOARD and RESI- 


tion 
. Dry, 
, Roxwell, Guildford- road, Grove Hill- road, Tunbridge Wells. 


EARLY BOOK-PLATES. 
MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA et 


HERALDICA for MAY, 1893. BOOK-PLATES of MAUNSELL 
and DARLING. 
copies post 

London: MITCHELL & HUGHES, 140, Wardour-street, W. 


ce ls. monthly, or 10s. 6d. yearly subscription, 


Price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
By W. the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


EDWARD sors 26 and 27, Cockepur-street, Charing Cross, 8 W. 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 


LESSONS | in ASTRONOMY, By W. T. 


BA. PRAS. 
21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 
W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS, 
* sme GOLDEN LIBRARY —Square 16mo, cloth 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. & WINDCS, Piccadilly. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Nos and QUERIES for DEcEMBER 10th and 


21th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Senter, ls. 4d.; or free by post, ls. 6d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BERND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, | 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YORK and GAME PIES; also 


FISSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITI ES for IN 


Caution.— Beware of Imi 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYPA IR, W. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 


Much watchfulness must be exercised at the present time, and 
the earliest evidences of ili hea th must be immediately checked, or a 
slight tliness may result in aserious malady. Kelaxed and sore throat, 
diphtheria, quinsey, coughs, chronic cough, bronchitis, and most other 
pulmonary affections will be relieved by rubbing this co oling Ointment 
into the skin as near as practicable to the seat of mischief. This treat- 
ment, so simple and effective, is admirably adapted for the removal of 
these diseases during infancy and youth. Old asthmatic invalids will 
derive marvellous relief from the use of Holloway's Femedies, which 
have brought reund many such suff: and re d health after 


every other means had signally failed. 
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LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rey. 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
A New Edition, with several Hundred [lustrations. 
Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX. 
Vol. XVI. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS. 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 


BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 


OF ART. 
By the late Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. 
A New Edition, 
With Correcti and Additions. 


By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 
Forming the Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
* Lives of the Saints." 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
Additional Matter found in the Vulgate and other Ancient 
Versions; Introductions to the several Books and Frag- 
ments; Marginal Notes and References; and a General 
Introduction to the Apocrypha. 

By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of 
St. Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 


Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, lés. 6d 


THE DAILY ROUND. 
MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
TRE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s, 6d.; 
morocco, 6s. 6d, Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6¢.; Persian roan, 
6s.; morocco, 9s. ; and in several other sizes. 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 


4 PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPELS, 


Containing the Narrative of Our Blessed Lord’s 
Life and Ministry. 


By the Rev. W. MICHELL, M.A., 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Bath and Wel’s. 


A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols, cloth, 6s. 


London: J. WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In handsome post 8vo. size, tastefully printed in antique 
style, on fine paper, with rough edges, and bound in cloth, 
at 6s. pervolume ; bound in Roxburgh, with gilt top, price 
7s. 6d.; Large-Paper Copies, 21s. net. 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 


SCULPTURED and STORIED 


SIGNS and INSCRIPTIONS of HISTORIC LONDON. 
By PHILIP NORMAN. 

In this work the Author gives an historical account of 
some of the most remarkable and a Signs and 
Inscriptions on old houses, with many quaint Illustrations 
drawn by the Author. 

Full Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
Subscribers’ names now being received. 


In handsome demy 8vo. cloth, price 20s. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


LIBRARY. A Catalogue of Bibles, Rituals, and Rare 
Books. Works relating to London, and especially to St,, 
Paul's Cathedral, including a Large Collection of Paul's 
Cross Sermons, also of Maps, Plans, and Views of London 
and of St. Paul's Cathedral. By W. SPARROW SIMP- 
SON, D.D. F.S.A., Sub-Dean and Librarian of St. Paul's. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. tastefully printed and bound, 
with Lilustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


DANTE’S PILGRIM’S PRO- 


GRESS; or, “The Passage of the Blessed Soul from 
the Slavery of the present Corruption to the Liberty of 
Eternal Glory.” (Dante's Letter to Can Grande.) With 
Notes on the Way by EMELIA RUSSELL GURNEY. 
“To those who already know the ‘Commedia’ Mrs. Russell Gurney’s 
‘Notes by the Way’ will prove very interesting, will help them t 
realize the poet's scope, and bring before their attention many 
dences of ch and language in diff parts of the work which 
even a careful reader may have passed over unnoticed.” 
Daily Telegraph. 
Printed in quaint 24mo. size, in old-faced type, on antique 
paper, and bound in sage green in the style of the Tu 
period, price 3s. 6d. each volume; in Roxburgh binding, 
with gilt top, price 5s. each net. Large-Paper Copies 
(75 only), printed on Hand-made Paper, 15s. each net. 
THE THIRD ELIZABETHAN 


LI Y 
A BOWER of DELIGHTS. 


Being Interwoven Verse and Prose from the Works of 
NICHOLAS BRETON. Edited by Dr. A. B. GROSART, 
Editor of the ‘* Fuller Worthies Library.” 
“ As in a mirror this little book reflects mach that was typical in the 
inner and outer life of England when Elizabeth was on the throne.” 


“We have here much riches in little room.”—Notes and Queries 
Full Prospectus sent post free. 
Subscribers’ names for the Series now being received. 


In demy 8vo. strongly bound in buckram, and printed oa 
good paper, with broad margin for Notes and Additions, 
price lJ. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE NEW (SIXTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have beet 
Sold at Auction, with the Titles and Description in Full, 
with the Catalogue Numbers, and the Names of the 
chasers. From December, 1891, to November, 1892. 
“ Valuable to booksellers, and still more so to book buyers.” 
Athenawn. 
*,* A few Copies only of Vols, IT, to V. are left. — 
Vol. 1, is quite out of print, and is fetching four times its 
original price. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London. 


2 


A work which should have attraction and value, not only for all 
educated Londoners. but for all genuine antiquaries all the land over. 
Very curious are many of the facts accumulated, and the pictorial 
representations of signs are not less quaint. A real contribution to the 
literature of English antiquities "—Gilobe 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAF 13, 1895. 


CONTENTS,—N° 72. 


OTES :—Beaconsfield Bibliography, 361—‘ John Gilpin,’ 
Dagon "—How Topography is Written, 365—‘ Euphues "— 
Novel Notions of Heraldry—Chauceriana—Wroth Money 
—* Trouts,” 366—Highland Light Infantry, 367. 


QUERIES :—“ Crow” and “‘ Rook "—“ Curse of Scotland "— 
Tennyson and Carlyle—James Craggs—Sir W. Petty, 367 
—W. Smith O'Brien —The Bath Parade—* To rush”— 
Medallion Portraits—‘* The Leash "—Goodenough—Tory— 
Butchers’-leap ""—Old English Spinning—Great Chester- 
ford Church, 368—The Royal Veto—Carlo Albacini—Tin- 
dali’s New Testament—Sir T. P. Hankin, 369. 


REPLIES :—St. Thomas of Waterings, 369—** Salzbery” and 
*Sombreset,” 370—‘* Yetminster” and Ockford,” 371— 
Robert Auguillon—‘‘ Arm-gaunt "—Luce—Kingsley’s Last 
Lines, 372—Rodger’s-blast— Dover Slave Trade—Powell of 
Caer-Howell — Adams —“‘The Zoo”: Tram, 373—John 
Liston — Siege of Bunratty—Busby—*‘ Cross-purposes "— 
The Drama and the Archangel Gabriel—Vaccination— 
“‘Hospitale Conversorum,” 374—Reeds—Dibdin’s Songs— 
Thomas, Earl of Onslow—Abbé or Abbot, 375—Tippins— 
Bridge and Culvert, 376—The 33rd Regiment—Charles II., 
the Fish, and the Royal Society, 377—Abbey Churches— 
Duel—Alice Fitz Alan—The Holy Thorn—‘‘The White 
Christ ”"—Post Office Grammar — Queen's Players, 378— 
Gostling Family, 379. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Lang’s Scott's ‘Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’ ‘ Black Dwarf,’ and * Legend of Montrose ’"—* Oxford 
Bible for Teachers’ — White's ‘Deutsche Volkslieder ’— 
Fielding’s ‘ Memories of Malling '—Ffolliott’s ‘ Little Book 
about Cartmel.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
(Continued from p. 323.) 

The works showing the exact date of publication 
are placed in this list before those bearing the 
year-date only. 

1833. 

Ibrahim Pacha, the conqueror of Syria.—New Monthly 
Magazine, 1833, vol. xxxvii. pp. 153-4. 

_ Signed “ Marco Polo, Junior.” It is reprinted 
in ‘Tales and Sketches,’ 1891. 

Ixion in heaven.—Part II. By the Author of “ Con- 
tarini Fleming” and “ Vivian Grey.”"—New Monthly 
Magazine, 1833, vol. xxvii. pp. 175-84. 

See 1832. 

The wondrous tale of Alroy. The rise of Iskander. 
By the author of “ Vivian Grey,” “ Contarini Fleming,” 
&e. In three volumes......London : Saunders and Otley, 
Conduit Street, 1833.—l12mo. B.M. N. 985, 

_ Vol. i. contains pp. xxviii, 303, the dedica- 
tion, “To ** *#######” being pp. v, vi; Preface, 
Pp. vii-xxv ; half-title, p. xxvii ; Notes, pp. 271- 
303. Vol. ii. has pp. iv, 305, Notes occupying 
Pp. 293-305. Vol. iii. has pp. iv, 324. The 
tale ends on p. 106; pp. 107-112 are devoted to 
Notes. ‘The Rise of Iskander’ begins on p. 113, 
and finishes on p. 324. Inthe B.M. copy, pp. 289- 
305 of vol. ii. aze placed, by a binder’s error, after 
P. 238 of vol. iii. ; while pp. 289-324 of vol. iii. 


are made to follow p. 288 of vol. ii. For ‘ Alroy,’ 
see 1846, 1862 (German translation), 1870, 1881, 
1883 (in Hebrew), 1888, and 1890. For ‘Iskan- 
der,’ see 1870, 1881, 1888, 1890 (in Greek), and 
1891. 

“What is he?” By the author of “Vivian Grey.” 
“T hear that ******** ig again in the field; I hardly 
know whether we ought to wish him success. ‘ What is 
He?’”—Extract from a Letter of au eminent Personage. 
A New Edition, revieed. London: James Ridgway, 
Piccadilly ; and E. Lloyd, Harley Street. mpcocoxxxIIL 
—S8vo. pp. 16. B.M. 1103 f. 45. 

Reprinted in 1884. 

1834. 

The infernal marriage. By Disraeii the Younger, 
author of “ Ixion in Heaven.” —New Monthly Magazine, 
1834, vol, xli, pp. 293-304. 

Section vi. finishes with the words, “To be con- 
cluded in our next.” 

The infernal marriage. By Disraeli the Younger, 
author of “Ixion in Heaven.” Part the Second.—New 
Monthly Magazine, 1834, vol. xli. pp. 431-40. 

Section viii. of the second part ends with the 
words, ‘‘ To be continued.” 

The infernal marriage. By Disraeli the Younger, 
author of “Ixion in Heaven.” Part I[].—New Monthly 
Magazine, 1834, vol. xlii, pp. 30-38. 

P. 36 contains seventeen lines quoted from ‘ The 
Revolutionary Epick.’ 

The infernal marriage. By Disraeli the Younger, 
author of “ Ixion in Heaven.” Part 1V.—New Monthly 
Magazine, 1834, vol. xlii. pp, 137-44. 

Chap. iii. is followed by the words, “To be con- 
tinued.” But no continuation was published. See 
1870, 1881, 1890, and 1891. 

The crisis examined. By Disraelithe Younger. Lon- 
don: Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 1834,—8vo. 
pp. iv, 31. B.M. T. 1601 (6). 

The Advertisement on p. iii states that this 
speech was delivered in the Town Hall of High 
Wycombe on Dec. 16. 

The revolutionary epick. The work of Disraeli the 
Younger, author of “ The Psychological Romance.” Lon- 
don: Edward Moxon, Dover Street. mpcocxxx1v.—4to, 
pp- (iv, ] viii, 1-90, [ii,] xii, 91-206. B.M, 840 1. 23. 

The pagination of this book is peculiar. The 
half-title and title are not counted. The Preface 
is pp. i-iv, andissigned 5. Its opening words are: 
“Tt was on the plains of Troy that I first conceived 
the idea of this work.” A foot-note on p. iii, 
while explaining the title-page, has some lexico- 
graphical interest :— 

“ Both these works have been since published: the 
first is ‘The Psychological Romance,’ published under 
the bibliopolic baptism of ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ which 
means nothing: the second is‘ The Wondrous Tale of 
Alroy.’ With respect to the title of the present poem, 
let me remind bypercritics that Epick is a good sub- 
stantive, and as such is admitted into the classical dic- 
tionary of our language,” 


Pp. v-viii give the contents of the First Book, 


| p. vii being misnumbered “iii.” After p. 90 is an 
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unnumbered leaf in the form of a half-title, and 
bearing the words :— 

“The plea of Lyridon, the genius of federalism, forms 
the Second Book of the Revolutionary Epick,” 

Then follow, pp. i-iv, the half-title and title of 
Books II. and III. The contents of the Second 
Book are on pp. v-viii, and the contents of the 
Third Book on pp. ix-xi. The poem then con- 
tinues from p. 91 to the end. See 1864, 


1835. 

Vindication of the English Constitution in a letter to 
a noble and learned lord. By Disraeli the Younger. 
London : Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 1835.— 
8vo. pp. x, 3-210, B.M. T, 2013 (1). 

Pp. v-ix contain “Synopsis of the following 
Treatise.” The first line runs: “Of Writers on 
the English Constitution, Page 2.” But the tract 
begins on p. 3, and is headed “Letter, &c.” The 
writers on the Constitution are referred to on p. 4. 
The “noble and learned lord” was Lyndhurst. 
The tract was reprinted in 1884. 

The carrier-pigeon. By the author of “ Vivian Grey.” 
— Heath's Book of Beauty, 1835,’ pp. 128-44. BM, 
P.P. 6680, 

Reprinted in ‘Tales and Sketches,’ published 
by Messrs. Paterson & Co. in 1891. 


1836, 
The letters of Runnymede. 
“ Neither for shame nor fear this mask he wore, 
That, like a vizor in the battle-field, 
But shrouds a manly and a daring brow.” 
London: John Macrone, St. James’s Square. 
MDCCCXXXVI.—8vo. pp. xxii, 234, B.M, 1137 e. 6. 

The dedication to Sir Robert Peel occupies 
pp. ¥-xvii, and is followed by the contents and a 
half-title. The nineteen letters, which appeared 
originally in the Times, occupy pp. 1-173. ‘The 
Spirit of Whiggism’ runs from p. 175 to the end. 
See 1885. 

The consul’s daughter. By the author of “ Vivian 
Se or Heath’s Book of Beauty, 1836,’ pp. 74-113. 
B.M. P.P. 6680. 

Reprinted in ‘ Tales and Sketches,’ 1891. 


1837. 

Henrietta Temple, A Love Story. By the author of 
“Vivian Grey.” ‘“ Quoth Sancho, read it out by all 
means ; for | mightily delight in bearing of Love-stories,” 
In three volumes...... London : Henry Colburn, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. mpcocxxxvu1.—12mo. B.M, 1383. 

Vol. i. has pp. vi, 299; vol. ii., pp. iv, 309; 
vol. iii., pp. iv, 331. The work is dedicated to 
Count Alfred D’Orsay by “his affectionate friend.” 
It was reviewed in the Athenceum for Dec. 10, 
1836. See 1853, 1859 (in Swedish), 1862 (in 
Greek), 1870, 1881, 1888, and 1891. 

Venetia, By the author of “Vivian Grey” and 
** Henrietta Temple.” 

“ Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child ?” 
“ The child of love, though born in bitterness, 
And nurtured in convulsion.” 


In three volumes...... London : Henry Colburn, publisher, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. mpcocxxxvil,—1]2mo, 
B.M. 1403, 

Vol. i. has pp. iv, 346 ; vol. ii., pp. ii, 377 ; vol. iii. 
pp. iv (two of them advertisements), 324. Lord 

yron and Shelley are delineated in Cadurcis and 
Herbert. See 1853, 1858, 1870, 1881, 1888, 1889 
(in Greek), and 1890. 

To a maiden sleeping after her first ball. By the 
author of “ Vivian Grey.”—‘ Heath’s Book of Beauty, 
1837,’ pp. 186-7. B.M, P.P. 6680. 

A poem of four stanzas, reprinted in ‘ Wit and 
Wisdom of Benjamin Disraeli,’ 1881, pp. 260-1. 

Calantha, By the author of “ Vivian Grey.” —‘ Heath's 
Book of Beauty, 1837,’ pp. 252-5. B.M. P.P, 6680. 


A prose sketcb, 


1838. 
A — sketch, By the author of “ Vivian Grey.” — 
Book of Beauty,’ 1838, pp. 249-51. B.M, P.P. 


Reprinted in ‘ Tales and Sketches,’ 1891. 


1839, 

The tragedy of Count Alarcos. By the author of 
“ Vivian Grey.’ London: Henry Colburn, publisher, 
Great Marlborough Street. 1839.—S8vo. pp. viii, 108, 
B.M. 841 h. 47. 

The dedication “ To the Right Honourable Lord 
Francis Egerton ” occupies pp. iii-vi, and is signed 
A. Its opening words are: “ I dedicate to a Poet 
an attempt to contribute to the revival of English 
——: avery hopeless labour, all will assure 
me.” The tragedy is in five acts. See 1870, 
1881, and 1892, 

The portrait of the faty Mahon, By B, Disraeli, Eg 
M.P.—‘ Heath's Book of Beauty, 1839,’ p. 16. B. 
P.P. 6680. 

A sonnet, reprinted in ‘ Wit and Wisdom of 
Disraeli,’ 1881, p. 261, and in ‘Sonnets 
of Three Centuries,’ 1882, pp. 308-9. 

On the portrait of the Viscountess Powerscourt. Br 
B. Disraeli, Esq., M.P.—‘ Heath's Book of Beauty, 1839,’ 
pp. 98-4. B.M. P.P. 6680. 


A poem of twenty-five lines. 


1840. 
The valley of Thebes. By B. Disraeli, Esq., M.P.— 
P- Book of Beauty, 1840,’ pp. 3-10. B.M. P.P. 


Reprinted in ‘ Tales and Sketches,’ 1891. 


184 
Munich, | B. Disraeli, Esq., M.P.—‘ Heath's Book 
of Beauty, 1841,’ pp. 13-19. B.M, P.P. 6680. 


Reprinted in ‘ Tales and Sketches,’ 1891. 
1842, 


Eden and Lebanon. By B. Disraeli, Esq., M.P.— 
— Book of Beauty, 1842,’ pp. 220-21. BM, P.P. 


Reprinted in ‘ Tales and Sketches,’ 1891. 


1844. 
Coningsby ; or, the new generation, By B, Disraeli, 
Eeq., M.P., author of “Contarini Fleming.” In three 
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vols...... London: Henry Colburn, Publisher; Great 
Marlborough Street. 1844.—12mo. B.M. N. 2313. 
Vol. i. has pp. iv, 319; vol. ii, pp. ii, 314; 
vol, iii., pp. ii, 350. The dedication, “To Henry 
Hope,” forms pp. iii, iv, of vol. i., and is signed A. 
In ‘Key to the Characters in Coningsby, com- 
prising about Sixty of the Principal Personages of 
the Story,’ published in 1844 by Sherwood, Gilbert 
& Piper, the names of the originals are indicated 
by the first and last letters of the surname or 
title; but in ‘A New Key to the Characters in 
Coningsby,’ issued by W. Strange (without date), 
the names of the originals are in nearly all in- 
stances printed in full, the names of the characters 
not being repriated. The two lists are combined 


Mr. Juggins... 
Sir Baptist Placid 


Sir Joseph Wallinger 
Duchesse deG— 
Count ... ... 
Baroners S. de R—4d... 
Duke D—s... ... ... 
Baron Von H—t 


Comtesse de C. de E. 
Mr. Cassilis... - 
Canterton ... ... ... 
Duke of Agincourt ... 


Ermengarde 
Clotilda 


Hon. Alberic De Courey i 


Princesse de Petit Poix a 


Sir F. Booth 

Sir Eardley Wilmot 

Hon. Alberic Willoughby 

Madlle, L. F, 

Sir William Clay 

Duchesse de Grammont 

Count Molé 

Baroness S. de Rothschild 

Duc de Cases 

Baron Von Humboldt 

Princesse de Poix 

Comtesse de Castellane 

George Wombwell, Esq. 

Charles Mills, Esq. 

Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos 

Mad. de P, 

Madlle. C, A. 


in the following 
Key to Co 


Tadpole ... ... 

Lord Monmouth 

enry Sydney ... 

Madame Colonna 

Princess Lucretia 

Lord Eskdale 

Lucian Gay... ... 

Mr.Ormsby ...._..... 

Sir Charles Buckhurst 


Lord Vere ... ... 
Oswald Millbank 
Boots at Christopher 
The Duchess ... ... 


Lord Fitzbooby ... 
Earwi 


Lord Rambrooke 
Tom Chudleigh ... 


Lord Everingham 

Lady Everingham 

Lady Theresa 
Lyle 


Marquess of Beaumanoir... 
Mr, Melton... ... 


Jawster Sharp ... ... ... 
The Russian Ambassador 
The Russian Ambaseadress 
The Grand Duke ‘a 
Lady St. Julians 
Lord Gaverstock 
ly Gaverstock 

Villebecque 

r, Guy Flouncey ... 
Mrs. Guy Flouncey ... 
Mr. Donald Macfarlane ... 
Mr. Gingerly Browne 


ningsby. 

Lord Littleton 

Rt. Hon. —— (J. Wilson 
Croker) 

Charles Ross, Esq. 

Alex. Pringle, Esq., M.P. 

Lord Hertford 

The Duke of Rutland 

Lord John Manners 

Lady Strachan 

Madame Zichy 

Lord Lonsdale 

Theodore Hook 

Quentin Dick, Esq., M.P. 

Cochrane, Esq, 

Lord Edward Howard 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P, 

P. Borthwick, Esq., M.P. 

Duchess of Buckingham 
and Chandos 

Lord Harrington 

Sir G. Clerk, Bart., M.P. 

Lord Rosslyn 

Augustus O'Brien, Esq., 


M.P, 
Earl of Clarendon 
Countess of Clarendon 
Lady Adeliza Manners 
Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, 


Marquess of Granby 

Hon. James Macdoneld 

J. A. Roebuck, Esq., M.P. 

Mark Phillips, Esq., M.P. 

Miss MacTavish 

John Bright, Esq., M.P, 

Prince Lieven 

Princess Lieven 

The Czarowitch 

Lad. Jersey 

Lord Pollington 

Lady Pollington 

M. Laporte 

A. D. 

Sir Charles Shackerley 

Mrs. Mountjoy Martin 

Baron A. de Rothschild, of 
Naples 

Mr. M. 

Captain Layard, M.P. 


Some of Lord Beaconsfield’s biographers state 
that Coningsby was intended for George Smythe 
(the seventh Lord Strangford). See 1846 (French 
translation), 1870, 1881, 1888, 1889 (with key), 
and 1891. 

(To be continued.) 


‘JOHN GILPIN,’ 
The origin and first publication of this master- 
piece of our gentlest poet have been described in an 
interesting manner by his most recent biographer, 
Mr. Thomas Wright (‘The Life of William 
Cowper,’ London, 1892). It may, however, tend 
to absolute completeness of information on this 
topic if some note be now taken respecting the 
first publication of the poem ina separate form. 
It may be fairly assumed that, down to now, 
particulars on this special point have not been easily 
attainable, or else so careful and painstaking ao 
author as Mr. Wright would have included them 
in his book, containing as it does ample enough 
details about the first, and anonymous, appearance 
of the ballad in the Public Advertiser for Novem- 
ber, 1782, and about Johnson (Cowper’s publisher), 
early in 1784, suggesting its direct publication by 
the poet himself, who replied, in a letter dated 
October, 1784, saying, ‘‘ I have not been without 
thoughts of adding ‘John Gilpin’ at the tail of 
all,” «.¢., of his second volume, for which he was 
preparing ‘ The Task,’ the ‘ Tirocinium,’ &c., and 
in which volume it actually did appear in June, 
1785. 
The first separate publication of ‘ John Gilpin’ 
took place, however, rather more than two months 
reviously, namely, on March 25, 1785, by I. 
Wallis, Ludgate Street, London. Whether this 
was done with the sanction of Cowper I know 
not. It will, therefore, oblige if some one of your 
luciferous correspondents can solve that question. 
Wallis’s edition was printed in broadside form, givin 
the two hundred and fifty-two lines of the ball 
in five closely-printed columns, and surmounted by 
the words, ‘‘ Johnny [sic] Gilpin of Cheapside, 
going farther than he intended; a Droll Story, 
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read by Mr. Henderson at Freemasons’ Hall.” 
At top of all (if we may be allowed to slightly 
copy the poet’s prose, “‘at tail of all”) is a large 
and very cleverly executed engraving, oval, nine 
and a half by seven and a half inches, depicting the 
creditable and renowned citizen Gilpin (who, by 
the way, has been successfully identified with one 
Beyer, a linendraper, of 3, Cheapside, deceased, at 
the ripe age of ninety-eight, in 1791) arriving, but 
unable to dismount, at the ‘‘ Bell” hostelry in 
Edmonton. It is regrettable that no engraver’s 
name or sign is on this engraving, but, if I may 
hazard a conjecture, I would suggest that its style 
is very like that of Isaac, the father of George 
Cruikshank. 

The date on this engraving seems to fix Hender- 
son, the popular actor’s, recitations of ‘ John Gil- 
pin’ at a somewhat earlier month in 1785 than the 
one mentioned by Mr. Wright (at p. 314 of his 
book). Henderson himself died shortly afterwards, 
on Nov. 25, 1785. The reason for my giving the 
ame date of his death is that, besides my own 

roadside above described, I have seen another 
edition of ‘ John Gilpin’ in small chap- 
book form, published without a date, or rather 
“printed for W. Lane,” price 2d. or 3d., I forget 
which. A copy was, I believe, sold at Sotheby’s 
this year, pon described as “‘the first edition, 
printed before the first collected edition of Cowper’s 
*Poems,’ vol. ii.” The date was given, on sup- 
position, thus, (1785). But, evenif it appeared at 
all in that year, it must have been in December, or 
at least eight months after the broadside, and six 
months after Cowper’s volume ii. The proof of 
this rests on the internal evidence of the chap- 
book itself describing the reciter of the ballad at 
Freemasons’ Hall as “ the late Mr. Henderson,” the 
full title being : “ History of John Gilpin as re- 
lated by the late Mr. Henderson, showing how he 
went farther than he intended, and came back safe 
at last.” Freok. Henprixs. 
Kensington, 


Tae Monvcment WesTMINSTER 

Axspey.—In pointing out the “‘ painful contrast” 
between the obsequies of Shakspere and those of 
Moliére, M. L, Norretre states (ante, p. 70) that 
in 1740,— 
“the ladies of England made a subscription among 
themselves to raise a monument to him Naren? in 
Westminster Abbey, that Pantheon of illustrious Eng- 
lishmen, which should be worthy, in their estimation, of 
the glory shed on England by the Bard of Avon.” 


Whether this monument is “worthy” either of 
the subscribers’ intention, or of the object of their 
bounty, will appear after a brief inquiry. 

The choice of an artist who was to furnish a 
design for the monument was unfortunate. Kent 
was selected—a man who had already been the 
object of Hogarth’s keen satire—and who did not 


object to furnish his patrons with “‘ designs for 
furniture, cradles, boots, and petticoats.” <A 
Flemish sculptor named Scheemakers—the in- 
structor of Nollekens—was appointed to execute 
the work. He had considerable command over the 
mechanical details of his art, but not over its higher 
qualities, 

When the monument was finished, Horace 
Walpole exclaimed :— 

“ What an absurdity to place busts at the angles ofa 
pedestal, and at the bottom of that pedestal! Whose 
choice the busts were I do not know; Queen Elizabeth's 
head might be intended to mark the era in which the 
poet flourished; but why were Richard III, and Henry VY. 
selected? Are the pieces under the names of these 
Princes two of Shakepere’s most capital works; or what 
reason can be assigned for giving them the preference?” 

Allan Cunningham, who quotes this passage in 
his ‘ Lives of the Painters, &c. (iv. 306), goes on 
to say:— 

“ The chief defect, however, lies in the figure of Shak- 
spere himeelf—he leans upon a pedestal, like a sort of 
sentimental dandy—there is no mark of intellectual 
power in hie face, and his whole air is mean and con- 
ceited, This thing belongs to the ‘Cockney school’ of 
sculpture,” 

That these opinions were not peculiar is evident 
from the reply of Pope in answer to a request that 
he would write an inscription for the monument. 
He would write an inscription, indeed, but pre- 
ferred to place it not on the monument, but in the 
* Dunciad’:— 

Thus Britons love me, and preserve my fame, 
Free from a Barber's, or a Benson's name, 

Barber was a printer and sometime Lord Mayor 
of London. He erected in 1731 an honorary 
monument to the author of ‘ Hudibras.’ Benson, 
in 1737, set up a bust of Milton, and in the in- 
scription, according to Dr. Johnson, “ he bestowed 
more words upon himself than upon Milton,” o 
circumstance to which Pope also called attention ia 
the ‘ Dunciad’:— 

On Poets’ tombs see Benson’s titles writ. 

But to return to Shakspere’s monument. It 
stands facing the main transept under the last aisle 
arch, which is walled up. It is what is called “an 
honorary monument,” that is, the person to whom 
it is erected is buried elsewhere. It is said to 
have been the intention of the subscribers to 
transfer the remains of Shakspere from Stratford 
to the Abbey, but that the solemn words on his 
tomb naturally interfered with such a design :— 

Kind friend, for Jesus sake, forbeare, 
To dig the dust incloséd heare. 

Since writing the above, a friend has sent me & 
copy of a sixpenny book, labelled outside, ‘‘ Com- 
plete Guide to Westminster Abbey. Printed for 
the Vergers, 1892.” Inside, it has the grander 
title, ‘A Historical Description,’ &c. It will be 
amusing, if not instructive, to contrast the opinion 
of the vergers with the criticisms of Horace Wal- 
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pole and Allan Cunningham, both of whom knew 
something of art, and the latter, associated as he 
was with Chantry, a good deal about sculpture. 
Bat according to the vergers,— 

“both the design and the workmanship of this monu- 
ment are extremely elegant. The figure of Shakspere 
and his attitude, his dress, his shape, his genteel air, 
and fine composure, all so delicately expressed by the 
sculptor, cannot be sufficiently admired.” 


The heads on the pedestal are 


“proper ornaments to grace his tomb. In short, the 
taste that is here shown does honour to those great names 
by public favour, it was so 
elegantly constructed; namely, the Earl of Burli > 
Dr. Mead, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Martin.” — 


I do not find any statement that the subscription 


to this monument was limited to the ladies of 


England ; but at the time it was going on Sir 


Thomas Hanmer was bringing out his edition of 


Shakspere in six volumes quarto, printed at the 
Oxford University Press. He says :— 

“Asa fresh acknowledgment hath lately been paid 
to his [Shakspere’s] merit, and a high an then to bis 
name and memory by erecting his statue at a public 
expense, so it is desired that this new edition of his 
works, which hath cost some attention and care, may be 
looked upon as another small monument, designed and 

to his honour,” 

The reader will doubtless remember Collins's 
complimentary poetical epistle to Sir Thomas on 
occasion. C. Tomurnson. 

Highgate, N. 


and both the palms of his hands had been broken 
off upon the threshold (this last word, oddl 
enough, the LXX. leaves untranslated as 'AuadeO, 
though it is translated in the next verse), there 
comes the further statement that both the wrists 
of the hands had fallen into the porch. I cannot 
help doubting whether jays suggested “ trancus.” 
In some figures of the fish-god there is the whole 
body of a man with a fish occupying only a part 
of the back. Probably the LXX. had a figure of 
this kind in view; but it is not likely, from the 
description in the chapter before us, that such was 
the Philistine representation of it, in which the 
fish would seem rather to have taken the place of 
legs than of back. A good translation of the 
passage is very difficult to make; but I would 
submit that my own suggestion above is worth 
consideration. It seems to have no ambiguity. 
T. Lynx. 
Blackheath. 


How Topocraray 1s Writren.—The follow- 
ing paragraph, which I cut from a recent number 
of a society newspaper, contains about as many 
blunders as it would be possible to crowd into so 
small a space ; and as these blunders refer to two 
or three “historic places,” it would be well to 
correct the statements in * N. & Q.’:— 

“In connexion with the fact that Mr. Coningsby 
Disraeli is now the owner of Hughenden,I find it is 
generally believed that the manor purchased by his 
uncle was the original home of Edmund Burke. This is 
an error. Sir Edward Lawson occupies the great orator’s 


“THE s i 
TuMP OF Dacoy.”—The Revisers of old Beaconsfield home, which, however, has undergone 


the Old Testament have retained this expression 
in 1 Sam. v. 4, though it is well known that 
Dagon” alone stands in the original Hebrew. 
The idol in question consisted in all probability of 
a figure, the upper part of which was human, the 
wer a representation of a fish. In this verse we 
are told that the image fell to the ground and the 
upper part was broken off, the fish part (to which the 
word, Dagon, diminitive of 27, fish, was specially 
applicable) only being left. Of course it would 
have read awkwardly if translated that after Dagon 
was broken, only Dagon was left, Benisch renders 
only a fish stump had remained of him.” The 
expression “stump,” however, is hardly applicable 
to a fish, which has neither legs nor arms, so that 
the whole of it is here intended. Surely the best 
course would have been a very simple one,—to 
translate the word Dagon in this last clause of the 
verse, and read “‘ only the fish was left of him.” 
In the Speaker’s Commentary it is stated that 
word “ stump” in this place was suggested 
I X's, supplied in the Septnagint. No doubt 
it came into the English versions from the Vul- 
Rate, “Dagon solus truncus remanserat.” But if the 
ek suggested Jerome’s ‘‘ truncus,” he fol- 
wed the Septuagint only partially. That version 
an additional clause, which does not appear in 
our Hebrew copier. After saying that Dagon’s head 


so many alterations and improvements since ite present 
owner entered into possession that the ghost of Burke 
would, I suspect, find it difficult to find its way about 
the modern version of ‘ Butler's Court.’ But Sir Edward, 
though he has built round the old house, has filled it 
with as many relics of Burke as he has been able to 
gather together in the twenty acy since he purchased 
the place from the Du Pré famliy.” 

First, it is not only “now” that Mr. O. Disraeli 
is the “owner” of Hughenden, for he has owned 
it ever since the death of his illustrious uncle, who 
made him his heir. Secondly, no one that I know 
of has believed anything so foolish as that Hughen- 
den was “‘the original home of Burke.” (This 
house was called “ Gregories,” and was burnt down 
many years ago.) Thirdly, Sir Edward Lawson 
does not occupy “the old Beaconsfield home of 
the great orator,” but that of the poet Waller. 
Fourthly, his house is known as Hall Barns, and 
not as “ Butler’s Court.” Fifthly, Sir Edward has 
not filled his house with relics of Burke, but with 
those of Waller. Sixthly, he did not buy the 
estate from the Du Pré family, but from that of 
the Youngs, baronets, of Hughenden. Seventhly, 
and lastly, Wilton Place, near Beaconsfield, of 
which the writer speaks as having formerly be- 
longed to the Du Prés, is still in possession of that 
family. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 
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‘Eupnoes’: Passaces. — If wis- 
dom always went with sage aphorisms, and if far- 
fetched conceits were true learning, there would 
be few wiser or more learned books than Lyly’s 
* Eupbues.’ Re-reading it recently I have been 
led to the conclusion that Lyly has been much laid 
under contribution by better-known writers, though 
it is, of course, impossible always to distinguish 
between plagiarism and accidental resemblance. It 
is hardly likely, for instance, that Burns, when he 


Auld nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O ; 
Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, O, 
knew that Lyly had been before him with his 
“ Artificers are wont in their last workes to excell 
themselves,” &. Was Cowper, in his verses, 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower, 
referring to Lyly’s comparison of love to “‘ the 
Apple in Persia, whose blossome sauoreth lyke 
Honny, whose budde is more sower then Gall’? 
Elsewhere he says contrariwise : “Seeing there- 
fore the very blossome of loue is sower, the budde 
cannot be sweete.” 

I cannot but think it a pity this book should 
have fallen out of favour. With all his absurdities, 
Lyly is often admirably pithy ; and though a good 
deal of his natural history appears to be of his 
own invention, yet his book reflects much of the 
more curious learning of his time. C. B. 


Novet Notions or Heratpry.—A friend who 
has just returned from the Roman pilgrimage has 
given me a pamphlet in English relating to the 
tomb of Pius IX., which was published at Milan 
last year. The title is ‘To a beloved Father. 
Eternal Monument of Love, of Gratitude, of 
Admiration, erected by his Children of every 
Language, of every Nation, of every Race.’ 
No author's name is given. It is evidently 
the work of a foreigner. After describing 
the tomb, and stating that all who make a cer- 
tain contribution will have their arms shown 
in mosaic on the wall near the tomb, we come 
upon the following passage :— 

‘The Armorial Bearings of American Families.—A 
difficulty may arise from the fact that American families 
do not use any armorial bearings, and therefore no 
American armorial bearings could appear on the monu- 
ment, The Executive Committee took care to remove 
such an obstacle, and ordered their Heraldry Depart- 
ment tosupply regular armorial bearings for the American 
families willing to render homage to the blessed memory 
of the beloved Pontiff.” 

ASTARTE. 


Cuaucertana.—There are some useful illus- 
trations of Chaucer’s phrases in the Selden Society’s 
fifth volume, the issue for 1891, lately published. 
The book is entitled ‘Leet Jurisdiction in Nor- 


wich,’ and deals with the details of city life in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, giving a most 
curious insight into that life as set forth in the 
Leet Rolls of the city. The Rev. W. Hudson has 
edited the rolls with a fulness of knowledge and a 
carefulness that are admirable. I am anxious to 
quote from it three illustrations of Chaucer. On 
p. 9 is this ‘* presentation ”:— 

“ Matheus cum serviente Jobannis Beumond et alii 
bile asportaverunt colobium Rogeri de Rokhathe et 
annelacum suum et burgam suam.” 

We may suppose that Roger came into town 
from Rackheath, and as in the case of the Franke- 
leyn, Prologue, 357-8, 

An anlas and a gipser al of silk 

Heng at his girdel, 
so he was set upon by the cutpurses and robbed in 
the year 1287. 

Among the pledges taken in 1364 instead of 
money fines was this, “From Henry Curleton 
unum cortepi pro muliere furratum pro ijs:” (p. 77). 
Being for a lady and furred, it was better, no doubt, 
than the clerk’s, 

Ful thredbare was his overeste courtepy. 
Prol., 290. 

The cooks at Norwich were not unlike the cook 
of whom the host said,— 

And many a Jack of Dover hast thou sold 

That hath been twies hot and twies cold, 
for in 1287 presentation was made that “all the 
cooks and pasty-makers warm up pasties and meat 
on the second and third day,” ‘‘ per biduam et 
per triduum ”(p. 13), and Adam Tiffanye was fined 
next year two shillings for the same thing (p. 32). 
The practice was not stopped by the fine, and we 
may suppose the host’s language was not more 
effectual. O. W. Tancock. 

Little Waltham. 


Wrora Money.— 

“ Warwickshire historians are divided as to the origia 
of the custom of paying ‘wroth money’ between ‘ ward 
money’ paid by tenants in the Middle Ages in lieu of 
castle guard or military service, and ‘wroth money, 
tribute Iaid upon districts as compensation for the 
murder of some notable person. This ‘ wroth money’ 
was yesterday paid to the Duke of Buccleuch, as Lord of 
the Hundred of Knightlow, in amounts varying from ld. 
to 2s. 34d.” 

This paragraph appeared towards the end of 
last year, and may be interesting for a record. 


[See 1* S, x, 448; 6t S. ii, 386; 7% xii, 442, 493.) 


“Trovurs.”—Grammarians give trout as one of 
those words that have the same form for singular 
and plural—salmon, deer, &c., being similar sub- 
stantives. Sir Walter Scott was notoriously his 
own authority and guide in all matters concerned 
with style; and yet, when we find him writing 
trouts, we naturally infer that he and his friends 
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actually used the form in speaking. When a man 
is an authority on a subject he is entitled to a 
hearing, and Scott, of course, understood angling. 
Here is an extract from his ‘ Diary,’ telling of 
Loch Scavaig, Skye, in which, it will be observed, 
he uses trouts deliberately :— 

“ Round this place were assembled hundreds of trouts 


and salmon struggling to get up into the fresh water; 
with a net we might have had twenty salmon at a haul, 


and a sailor, with no better hook than a crooked pin, | q 


caught a dish of routs during our absence,.’’—Lockhart’s 
‘Life,’ iii. 233, ed. 1837. 
Do anglers still speak of “ trouts”? 
Tomas Bayye. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Hicutanp Licnt Inrantry Reciment.—A 
paper has been started to record the doings of the 
Highland Light Infantry Regiment (71let and 74th), 
which carries on its colours more battles than any 
other regiment, and the officers will be greatly 
obliged for any old stories sent direct to Editor, 
Highland Light Infantry Chronicle, Hamilton, 
N.B. L. C. R. 


Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 


names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Crow” anv “Roox.”—It is known to most that 
the bird known in the south of England as a rook, 
is called in the north of England, in Scotland, and 
Treland (Ulster at least) a crow; in the United 
States also the crow is a gregarious bird, answering 
to the north English and Scottish crow, the 
southern rook. It would be interesting to know 
how far north the name rook is in use (naturally 
and popularly, of course, not merely in book-lan- 
guage), and how far south the name crow comes 
for the gregarions bird. Swainson’s ‘ Provincial 
Names of British Birds’ gives crow in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, but he says nothing of the Mid- 
lands. Now in Shakspere’s time crow appears to 
have been the name at Stratford; for he says in 
‘Macbeth,’ III. ii. 51 :— 

Light thickene, and the Crow makes Wing to th’ Rookie 
Wood. 

And in our own time it appears to be so used in 

north Lincolnshire, as exemplified by Tennyson in 

‘Locksley Hall,’ |. 68 :— 

As the many-winter'd crow that leads the clanging 
rookery home. 

In Scotland the bird to which London naturalists 
restrict the name crow is called the corbie or corbie 
craw, I shall be glad if any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
living in south Lancashire, south Yorkshire, and 
the counties thence down to the Thames will send 
me on a post-card a statement as to the meaning 


of crow and rook (if used) in their own. districts. 
Address Dr. Murray, Oxford. 


“Curse or Scortanp.”—In Annandale’s ‘Im- 
perial Dictionary,’ after mentioning, among many 
other ingenious and baseless guesses, a hypothetical 
connexion of the card with the Battle of Culloden, 
the author says, ‘‘ but the phrase was in use before.” 
I shall be grateful to any one who will send mea 
uotation or reference for the “curse of Scotland” 
before Culloden, 1745, or indeed before 1791, when 
it is mentioned in the Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 141. 
Jameson has no quotation, and knew it only as 
colloquial in the south of Scotland. I have not at 
present any ground for thinking that the phrase is 
of Scottish origin. J. A. H. Murray. 


Tennyson and CarLyLte.—Who wrote the 
article in the Quarterly Review for September, 
1842, on Alfred Tennyson? The earlier criticism 
on him in the same periodical is generally attri- 
buted to Lockhart ; but the one to which I refer 
is very unlike Lockhart’s work. Could it possibly 
have been written by Thomas Carlyle Me 
Froude could probably tell. I have not his life of 
Carlyle at hand, but, if my memory serves me 
rightly, there is some mention in it of Lockhart 
having, much about the date which I have given, 
expressed his willingness to insert a paper of Car- 
lyle’s in the Quarterly, were he not afraid of Tory 
prejudices—the subject dealt with being a social 
and political one. If so, it strikes me that Lock- 
hart, who had a great admiration for the genius of 
the author of ‘The French Revolution,’ may have 
invited him to contribute something of a less risky 
kind, and that the criticism on the rising poet of 
the day may have been the result. There are 
passages in the article which appear to me to be 
exceedingly Carlylian, not only in spirit but in 
actual phrase. There are, for example, certain 
reflections on the mystery of human life, which at 
once recall the concluding part of the chapter on 
‘* Natural Supernaturalism ” in ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ 
I am, indeed, disposed to think that the article was 
really Carlyle’s, but that Lockhart, exercising his 
editorial privilege, even as Jeffrey used to boast 
that he did in respect of Carlyle’s essays for the 
Edinburgh, had freely “cut out” and ‘‘ written 
in.” I should, however, be glad to hear what some 
better authority than myself may have to say on 
this matter. M. 


‘*Famity Papers or James Cracos.”—The 
sale of these papers at Puttick & Simpson’s in 
January, 1853, was suddenly stopped. (See 
Atheneum, Jan. 29, 1853, p. 137.) In whose 
hands are they now! G. F. R. B. 


Sir Wittiam Perry.—In an article by the 
German economist Roscher, published in the 
Leipzig Magazine of History and Philology in 
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1857, it is stated that Sir William Petty headed 


& pampblet dedicated to Charles II., with the, 


quotation : 
qui eciret regibus uti 
Fastideret olus. 
Can any of your readers inform me what is Roscher’s 
authority for that statement ? E. G. F. 


Wiuttiam Smite O’Brien (1803-64) is said to 
have published a — on Irish Poor Relief in 
January, 1830. hat is the full title of it, and 
where can it be seen? . F. R. 


View or tHe Parape 1x Bata.—Who was 


the engraver of an oblong folio unsigned print thus | 


It looks like Rowlandson’s work. 
Anprew W. ToeEr. 


lettered ? 


The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


**To rnusn.”—Until within the last few years 
this was an intransitive verb. Military men seem 
to have been the first to make it transitive. They 
rush a stockade or an entrenchment, instead of 
carrying it with a rush, as they used to do; and 
now we read of attempts to rush Bills through 
Parliament. I shall be glad of an early instance 
of the verb being used in a transitive form. 

JAYDEE. 


Porrrarts.—I should feel grateful 
if your readers could give me any information 
names, 


regarding the following personages, whose 
with the dates attached, appear on medallion 
portraits by James and William Tassie :— 
Wm, Anderson, surgeon, 1796. 
— Bird, physician, ——. 
Rev. Robert Campbell. 1795. 
MD.. 1800. 


Robert Freer, 
James Hare, M.D., 1804. 
Rev. Jas. Struthers, 1801. 
Robert Wallace, surgeon, 1795. 
Peter Walsh, M.D., —. 
Lady Anne Poelinitz, 1781. 
_ As the last-named medallion represents a lady 
in the prime of life, the sitter can hardly have been 
the widow of the Baron de Poelluitz, who died in 
1775 aged eighty-three. What was the name of 
the baron’s wife; and did he leave any son to 
succeed to his title, whose wife the m ion may 
ibly represent? The various mémoires of 
n de Poelloitz may perhaps throw some light 
on these points ; but I have not at present access 
to any editions of these. G. 


“Tax Leasa.”—In the latter part of the sixteenth 
century (in or before the year 1584), “The Right 
Worshipful Sir Henrie Lee, Knight,” was “Maister 
of the Leash”; and his‘ Worships most humble to 
commaund, Edward Hellowes” was “ Groome of 
the Leash.” Can any reader kindly say what 
these titles mean ? Jouy W. Bows, 


Goopsyover.—In a note-book kept by my 
great-grandfather, Thomes Boddington, I find 


entered the marriage, on Jan. 26, 1769, of George 
Townshend Goodenough with Miss Aun Carter, 
of Portsmouth. The Gentleman’s Magazine in 
1769 gives G. T. Goodenough as of the Treasury. 
Was he the owner of Bordwood, in the Isle of 
Wight, and father of Susannah, who married, 
April 28, 1794, Walter Stirling, created a baronet 
Dec. 15, 1800? Is Townshend incorrect; and was 


| his second name Trenchard? Did G. T. Good- 


enough die Feb, 23, 1836, in Hertford Street, May- 


| fair, aged ninety-two! His wife appears to have died 
| March 13, 1832. G. T. Goodenough is stated to 


have been collaterally descended from William of 
Wykeham. I am unable to find any printed 
Goodenough pedigree. 
ReoinaLp Stewart 
15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


Tory.—Sir Edwin Arnold, in ‘Seas and Lands, 
second edition, 1891, at p. 7, remarks, with refer- 
ence to Tory Island :— 

“The black rocks of that evil-name cape, and the 
high white lighthouse on the isle, which has christened 
a great historical party, were the last landmarks for us 
of Ireland.” 

Has he any authority for this statement ; or is it 
a piece of imagination on his part? The usual 
derivations of Tory I am acquainted with, so I do 
not wish them to appear in your pages. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“ Borcuers’-LeaP.”—A curious Shrove Tuesday 
ceremony is still observed at Munich, in Bavaria, 
called “ Metzgersprung,” according to which the 
butchers’ apprentices, being clothed in lamb’s-skin, 
leap down into a public well, whence they are de- 
clared by the masters of the guild to be mates or 
partners (“Gesellen,” or skilled members) of the 
corporation. How may this strange and ancient 
custom have originated; and why is it perfo 
just on Shrove Tuesday? Does it, perhaps, allude 
to the close of the Carnaval, and to the partial 
interruption of the butchers’ work after Shrove 
Tuesday ? 


Otp any one inform 
me where I can find a description, with illus- 
trations, of Old English spinning? I have some 
where seen a representation of a woman spinning 
with the great wheel, now, I think, entirely out of 
use, but I do not recollect where it was. 

ARANEOLUS. 


Great Cuesterrorp Caurca.—Can any of 
your readers help to discover any account of the 
original tower of Great Chesterford Church, which 
fell and broke down the west end of the churcb, 
and a new tower, of poor design, was built up of the 
ruins? The only certain entry I can find is a8 
follows: ‘‘ New peal of bells came home, Gt. 
Chesterford, Nov. 19, 1796.” The original tower 
was certainly standing in 1722, as it appears in an 
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old engraving of the neighbouring Roman camp by 
Stukeley. E. G. L. 
Great Chesterford, 


Tae Royat Vero.—In ‘ Hazell’s Annual,’ 
1893, under ‘‘ Parliamentary Procedure,” is found 
the following :— 

“The Royal Assent is always given in the House of 
Lords—more frequently by commission than otherwise— 
and it is a curious circumstance that the French language 
is still employed in connexion therewith If the 
Sovereign thinks fit to refuse approval to a measure the 
clerk then says Le roi (la reyne) s’avisera. This power 
of rejection, it may be noted, was last exercised by Queen 
Anne in the year 1707.” 

If this is a gross mistake, it is strange that in a 
work of the kind it has remained so long un- 
noticed. Will one of your readers kindly say how 
far the above is true or untrue? Is it absolutely 
Wrong ; or must we simply understand from it that 
sovereigns after Anne (e.g., George III. surely !) 
exercised their right of veto by some other pro- 
cedure, the dismissal of their ministers, the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, &c., and so defeated the measure 
before it reached the stage of being presented for- 
mally for the Royal Assent? How many times 
since Anne has the right been practically exercised ? 
Ap Lisram. 


friend would like to know 
where he could see any biographical particulars 
about this Italian sculptor. He has sent me a 

otograph of a statue of Hercules in marble by 

is a collection in North 
of England, and, judging by the photograph, a very 
fine piece of statuary. ” — L. K. 


TraystaTion oF THE New Testa- 
MENT.—A copy of this translation, supposed to be 
the only copy remaining which escaped the flames 
at St. Paul's Cross, was sold at the sale of Mr. 
Ames’s books, May 13, 1760, for fourteen guineas 
and a half. Mr. Ames had bought it for 15s. The 
translation was completed in 1526, and the whole 
impression, save this one, burnt in the same year 
(‘Annual Register, ii. 101). If this be a 
where now is this unique copy to be seen ? 


Str Tuomas Pare Hawxry.—Can any of your 
readers instruct me as to the genealogy of Sir 
Thomas Pate Hankin, wounded as major in the 
Scots Grays at Waterloo? The names Hankin and 
Pate have once been common, according to the 

History of Hertfordshire,’ at Baldock, and I once 
thought of consulting the parish church registers 
there, but found the fees demardable prohibitive 
to mere curiosity. I venture to ask further, Who 
was Thomas Hankin, the last Custos Brevium? The 
defective registers of Stanstead and Ware pre- 
Vent the possibility of proving him, through them, 
to belong to the Stanstead (New Hall) family of 
that date. C. W. Hanxwy, B.A. 


Beplics, 


ST, THOMAS OF WATERINGS, 
§. iii, 249, 295.) 

As an inhabitant of the neighbourhood I can 
endorse the following statement of Mr. Walford : 

“The precise situation was as near as possible that 
part of the Old Kent Road which is intersected by the 
Albany Ro The ‘ Thomas 4 Becket,’ at the corner 
of the Albany Road,* commemorates the spot where 
the pilgrims first halted on their way from London to 
Canterbury Old and New London,’ vi. 250. 

In Ogilby’s ‘ Britannia’ (1698), map 20, showing 
the road “from London to Hith,” the stream is 
represented crossing the Kent Road immediately 
below a road on the left “to Horsley downe,” 
now the Upper Grange Road. In ‘Cary’s Survey 
of the High Roads’ (1790) the crossing is shown 
immediately below the “Green Man Public House,” 
The “Green Man ” is directly opposite the Upper 
Grange Road, being the corner house of a thorough- 
fare named Smyrk’s Road, of which the Kent Road 
end was designated Brook’s Place until a few years 
ago, the stream being further commemorated by the 
name Brook Terrace (still visible) bestowed on the 
houses in the Kent Road between Smyrk’s Road 
and King (now Kinglake) Street. At the spot in 
Ogilby’s map referred to above are printed the 
words: “ Rill called St Thomas a Watering and a 
stone that parts the L* May* Lib’ty.” The stone 
is no longer there; instead thereof is a tablet on 
the facade of the fire-engine station at the north 
corner of St. Thomas’s Road, bearing the following 
inscription :— 

1818. Christopher Smith, mayor. The jurisdiction of 

the City of London in the town and borough of South- 
wark extendeth northward to the River Thames and 
westward to Lambeth, comprehending the parishes of 
St. George’s, St. Saviour’s exclusive of the Clink 
Liberty, St. Thomas, St. Clave, and St. John.” 
The distance of the “rill” = a hal ia 
incorrectly given by Nares, and repea' ANON 
Vananan ca 14 mile, instead of 14 mile as in 
Ogilby’s ‘Guide’; but the real distance from Lon- 
don Bridge is nearly 1 mile 5 furlongs. 

The “Thomas & Beckett” occupies the site of 
Albany House, where s boarding and day school 
was conducted for many years by Mr. Thomas 
Walton, who died in 1858, according to the inscrip- 
tion on his monument in Forest Hill cemetery, 
and whose son is the Rev. Thomas Isaac Walton, 
M.A.Cantab. An interesting fact about this 
school is that it numbered among its day scholars 
in 1847 Sir Charles Bowen and his brother the 
Harrow master, their father, the Rev. Christopher 
Bowen, having been appointed four years pre- 
viously the first incumbent of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen’s in Clarence (lately renamed Massinger) 


* Wrongly written by Canon Vewasies Arundel 
Road. It is the thoroughfare in which I dwell, 
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Street, Old Kent Road. The stream (then a 
common sewer), coming froma beyond Walworth on 
the west, and called by Walworth boys the Mont- 
pelier ditch, flowed in rear of the houses on 
the north side of the Albany Road, parting them 
from the parish of Newington—a portion of the 
choked-up bed* is still visible from the boundary 
mark in Bagshot Street (formerly York Road)— 
skirted the north boundary of Walton’s school 
garden, which was of ample extent, and thence 
crossed the Kent Road underground. The map of 
Surrey in Cary’s ‘ English Atlas’ (1787) exhibits 
its discharge into the Thames exactly at the spot 
where a modern map marks 34 river-miles from 
London Bridget Not until 1866 does the 
‘Thomas 4 Beckett” take the place of Albany 
House, which was closed in 1864, and the short 
thoroughfare, St. Thomas’s Road, is of very recent 
construction ; but prior to the great reform of 
street nomenclature half a dozen houses in the 
Kent Road immediately south of the Albany 
Road were distinguished by the name “ St. Thomas 
Place.” These were built probably about 1820. 
With res to the executions performed in this 
locality, we learn from Manning and Bray (‘Surrey,’ 
iii. 402) that “the gallows was erected where is 
gd ag a garden belonging to the house built 
by Mr. Rolls,” and that the last persons hanged 
here were a father and son for murder about 1742. 
In a note it is explained that 
“Mr. Rolls was son of one who had acquired a large 
fortune as a cowkeeper.{ After expending a great sum 
in completing this house (which had been nearly finished 
by hia father), raising artificial mounts, planting, &c., he 
pulled it down in 1812, selling in lots the materials as 
they stood.”’ 
This Mr. Rolls I take to be John Rolls, grandfather 
of John Allan Rolls, who was created Baron Llan- 
gattock last September. Lord Llangattock owns 
a vast amount of property in this neighbourhood, 
and is my landlord. Mr. J. R. Dickins, his estate 
agent, has kindly favoured me with a note saying 
that he believes he is correct in stating that the 
site of the house which was demolished by Mr. 
Rolls in 1812 is on the east side of the Old Kent 
Road and the north side of Upper Grange Road. 


* About eighty paces from the front of my house, 
which is situated on the south side of Albany Road. 

t In the ‘Post Office Directory’ map for 1857 this 
spot is marked Earls Sluice, and I am told that the 
stream whose course I have been tracing is the river 
Earl, called the Earl Ditch by the drainage authorities, 
who enclosed it in a twelve-foot pipe some yeara ago, 
Hence, I suppose, the name Earl Road, given to the 
first thoroughfare crossed by the stream, after flowing 

the Kent Road, beneath a bridge still remembered, 

erbaps this unwholesome ditch had something to do 

with a bad outbreak of fever at Albany House, said to 
have brought the school to an end. 


According to this information, the “Dun Cow” 
public-house marks the ‘pot where the executions 
were carried out; and readers will not fail to note 
a curious coincidence between the tavern sign and 
the Grange dairy farm. F. Apams, 
105, Albany Road, 8.E. 


“Sarzpery” anp “‘SompreseT” 1n 1502 
S. iii. 101, 197, 272).—I must confess that until 
Mr. Tos. Wittiams raised the question, I was 
under the impression that there was a Candale in 
France. Hungarian historians, 1 found, always 
spoke of the consort of Wladislaus II. as Anne of 
andale, and one of them, quite recently, stated 
that Candale was “a comté belonging to Gascony,” 
basing his assertion, as he led me to believe, on 
the authority of Emile de Bonnechose’s ‘ Géo- 


| graphie Historique’ (Paris, 1847). I was further 


confirmed in my error by the knowledge of the 
fact that as lately as 1621 King Louis XIII. made 
General Henry de Nogaret d’Epernon “ toute a la 
fois duc de Candalle et pair de France.” Since 
~ correspondent, however, has raised a doubt, 

have looked up the matter and find that I was 
mistaken, and that at least one bistorian—Prof. 
Wentzel, of the Budapest University—correctly 
calls the Hungarian queen Anne of Kendal, in 
England. 

With regard to Anne’s grandmother, Mr. 
Witu1aMs’s authority (is it Dugdale ?) states that 
her name was Margaret, and that she was the 
daughter of Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk ; 
but the latter, if not also the former, statement is 
evidently incorrect. True, one of the articles of 
impeachment against William de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk, the brother of the above Michael, was 
that he had “for the singular enrichyng of his 
neece, and hir husband, sonne to the Capidawe” 
(Captal), caused the king to make the said son 
Earl of Kendal (Parl. Rolle, 28 Henry VL., art. 31). 
This passage was pointed out in 1622 by Ang. 
Vincent, Rouge Croix Pursuivant of Arms, in his 
‘ Discoverie of Errors,’ in the first edition of Ralphe 
Brooke, York Herald’s, ‘ Catalogue of Nobility.’ 
But had the above Michael do la Pole a daughter 
of the name of Margaret? In the pedigree of the 
De la Pole family printed by Frost in his ‘ Early 
History of Hull’ (facing p. 31), three daughters of 
our Michael are mentioned, namely, 1, Katharine, 
who became a nun on Sunday (? Saturday), May 9, 
1 Henry VI. ; 2, Elizabeth, who died unmarried 
Dec. 26, 9 Henry V.; and 3, Isabella, who died 
unmarried Jan 12,9 Henry V. Several genealo- 
gists, Mr. Doyle (in his ‘ Official Peerage’) among 
the rest, state that John de Foix, Earl of Kendal, 
married the Lady Elizabeth de la Pole, niece of 
William, Duke of Suffolk. But if the above-men- 
tioned pedigree is correct, we must accept the 


} Presumably at the Grange Farm, Bermondsey, or, 
as it was usually called, The Grange, See Burke's 
* Peerage’ for the present year, 


conclusion arrived at by Frost, namely, that a8 
, Katharine was only twelve years old when 
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became a nun, and Elizabeth and Isabella died as 
children, the former at the age of nine, the latter 
at the age of six years, it must be assumed that 
the Countess of Kendal was a niece of Duke 
William, not by his brother Michael, but by 
another brother, or by one of his sisters, of whom 
there were several. In the latter case, of course, 
her name would not have been De la Pole. 

The authors of the French dictionary quoted at 
the first reference, too, call the lady in question 
Margaret, and give the name of her father as 
Richard ; but Duke William, so far as we know, 
had no brother of that name. Her mother was, 
they state, “ Marie dite de Sicile,” and she herself 
bore a coat which may be recognized easily as 
Quarterly, 1 and 4 De la Pole, 2 and 3 Wingfield, 
though the tinctures of the latter coat—“ d’azur, a 
la bande d’argent, chargée de trois vols [wings in 
lure] de sable liés de gueules ”—are not given cor- 
rectly. Their authority is evidently Father An- 
selme’s ‘ Hist. Gén. et Chron. de la Maison Royal 
de France’ (1728), vol. iii. p. 383. In this work 
we are further told that the names of the parents 
of this Margaret de la Pole, daughter of Duke 
Richard, are given “suivant une preuve d’un 
chanoine de Saint Jean de Lyon. [Elle] fut 
marriée environ 1440,” 

Dugdale names her Margaret (p. 228), and refers 
to the “ Parl. Rolls,” which do not give her Chris- 
tian name. At another place (pp. 180-189 of 
vol. ii.) of his ‘ Baronage’ he correctly states her to 
have been the niece of Duke William. 

_ The Lady Margaret to whom Holinshed refers 
is another lady altogether. 

According to H. A, Napier’s ‘Swyncombe and 
Ewelme,’ the most complete collection of material 
for a history of the De la Pole family, the parents 
of Anne’s grandmother are unknown. 

Queen Anne’s arms appear on a seal affixed to a 
document dated 1506, the year of her death. The 
seal is reproduced in Geo. Pray’s ‘Syntagma 
historicum de Sigillis Regum et Reginaram Hun- 
garie ’ (Buda, 1805) ; but it is a very crude piece 
of dranghtsmanship. It shows the arms of Wladis- 
jaus IJ. impaling those of Anne. Those of the 
— are party per fess; in the top shield 

avarre impaling Foix ; the greater portion of the 
bottom shield is covered by an inescutcheon in 
chief charged with the two “lions léopardés” in 
pale for Bigorre, and a greatly distended shield in 
the third quarter charged with two cows in pale 
for Béarn, What remains visible of the field itself 
is charged with three fleurs-de-lys, one each in the 
dexter and sinister chief and one in the sinister 
base, the last, probably, displaced to make room 
for the Béarn shield, which occupies about two- 
thirds of the width of the field. The three fleurs- 
de-lys probably stand for France, as Anne was 
related to the French royal family through her 
ancestor D’Albret, who quartered France with his 


own plain shield. When the arms of Anne were 
displayed at her wedding, they proved, we are told 
by the author of the French MS., that she was 
related to two royal families. But her seal is 
further charged with what seems to be the remnant 
of a chevron between the two sinister fleurs-de-lys 
in the bottom shield, the rest being absconded. 
As regards the date of the wedding of Anne, 
there cannot be any doubt about it that it took 
place in the year 1502. Sanuto, in his diary, sup- 
plies a long description of the festivities given in 
honour of Anne at Venice on her way from France 
to Hungary at the end of July and beginning of 
August, 1502. Then we have the official reports 
of the Venetian ambassadors at the Court of Buda 
to the Signory announcing the birth of little Anne 
on July 23, 1503—the same princess who sub- 
sequently became the consort of Ferdinand I. of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and whose portrait, as 
Mr. George Scharf has conclusively proved it, 
figures in the English House of Lords among those 
of the wives of Henry VIII., having been mistaken 
for that of Anne Bullen. So if we accept the sug- 
gestion of your correspondents and translate 
“doyen” as “dean” the difficulty is not yet solved, 
as at the date of the wedding of Anne there was 
no Dean of Salisbury, if Mr. Wittiams’s dates 
are correct. Besides, Somerset Herald, if I re- 
member rightly, was busy on some errand in Scot- 
land in the autumn of 1503, and, “not being a bird,” 
could not have been present in two a _ once. 


“YerminsteR” “Ockrorp” S. iii. 
327).—I venture to think that my incidental 
allusion to Yetminster and Ockford as meaning 
“at the minster,” and ‘‘at the ford” was less 
“ dictatorial” than the tone in which Pror. Sxeat 
demands the authority for the statement. If he 
had taken the trouble to refer to the most obvious 
of authorities, the Dorset Domesday, he would 
have found Yetminster recorded as Etiminstre, 
and Ockford FitzPaine as Adford. The first cor- 
ruption is not unusual, the Domesday names 
Everslage, Eiford, and Ednodestune having, for 
instance, become Yearsley, Yafforth, and Yed- 
naston. The more curious change of Adford to 
Ockford may have been helped by assimilation ; 
Child Oakford, which, though not in the same 
hundred, is not far from Ockford FitzPaine, appear- 
ing in Domesday as Acford. But six hundred 
years after Domesday was compiled the assimila- 
tion was still imperfect. Isaac TAYLor. 


| 


tion ssys that it was a principal gate into the 
Forest of Blackmore.” On the other hand, Domes- 
day has it (Hutchins says) Estminstre; and Coker, 


~ 

| 
“We Do’set” always thought that yet means 

gate. And on referring to Hutchins’s ‘ Hist. of 

Dorset,’ third edition, iii. 445, I find, ‘* In ancient ae 
> records it is often written Gateminster......Tradi- on 
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** Eatminster, or more truly, Eastminster.’’ Is not 
Ockford=Oakford? In Domesday it is Ackford. 


H. J. Movte. 
Dorchester, 


Ropert Avovitton (8 §. iii. 327).—To Robert 
Aguyllon, March 11, 1267, Henry III. granted 
** a tunicle, dalmatic, chasuble, and all ornaments 
of vestments pertaining to a priest” (Close Roll, 
51 Hen. III.) ; and at the request of his mother, 
May 24, 1280, Edward I. pardoned to Robert 
Aguillon and Margaret, Countess of Devon, his 
wife, all her offences committed during widowhood 
(ibid., 8 Edw. 1.). Robert died Feb. 15, 14 Edw. I. 
(1nq, Post. Mort., 14 Edw. L, No. 16), leaving 

argaret, his widow, and Isabel, his daughter and 
heir, the latter aged twenty-eight (ibid. ). 

The Inquisition of Margaret is 20 Edw. I., 20. 
She was an Italian princess, the daughter of 
Tomaso I., Count of Savoy, by his second wife, 
Beatrice of Faucigny. On April 4, 1286, dower 
was granted to her to the amount of 431. 6s. 23d. 
(Close Roll, 14 Edw. I.) ; and she is mentioned as 
dead July 7, 1292 (ibid., 20 Edw. 1.). 

Isabel Bardolf, the only child of Robert Auguil- 
lon, was not Margaret’s daughter, for she was 
born, according to her father’s Inquisition, on 
March 25, 1258, while Margaret’s first husband 
was living until 1262. She married Hugh, first 


Lord Bardolf, and died before May 28, 1323 
— Roll, 16 Edw. II.), leaving issue two sons, 


omas, Bardolf, born at Watton, Oct. 4, 
1282 (Ing. patris, 32 Edw. I., 64), and William, 
who died s.p. in his mother’s life, according to 
Mr. Stapleton. 

The usual spelling of Robert’s name on the rolls 
is Aguillon or Aiguillon, the last i being sometimes 
changed toy. I do not remember ever to have 
found it Auguillon. HERMENTRUDE. 


“Arm-caunt” (8 §. ii. 426).—My censor 
varies from “ Arme-gaunt” to Armenian; even so 
may one journey from Monmouth to Macedon. 
This probably is intended as a withdrawal of the 
fore-arm quasi fore-leg theory, which seemed about 
the lowest depth of bathos. Heveen, I still adhere 
to the suggestion that “ Arm-gaunt” means bear- 
ing, or clad in armour. 

The suffix gaunt has been compared with the 
French gante-en-fer, as in our borrowed word 
gauntlet, I assume, however, that Shakspeare 
conjoined arma with gero, aiming at armigerent, 
but shortened to ‘‘Arm-gaunt” fer the sake of 

A. 


metre. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster-row, 


Luce (8 8. ii. 328, 353, 391, 435, 511 ; iii. 
93, 155).—In reply to the original query I sent in 
a note which might have passed for a replica of 
Paor. Sxear’s ; but, as I made its insertion condi- 
tional, it did not appear. At the second reference 


Pror. Sxeat adduced from Halliwell ‘‘ Lucern, a 
lynx,” and I find the following account in Coles’s 
* English Dictionary’ :— 

«© Lucernes, a beast almost as big as a wolf, of a very 
rich fur in Russia.” 

Attention has not yet been drawn in this dis- 
cussion to an item in Du Cange :— 

“ Zucia, Animalis genus, quod facile prarupta ascen- 
dit, Hist. Cortusiorum apud Murat, tom, 12. col. 809 : 
*Videntes ergo Paduani predicti dominum Canem 
equum ascendisse et omnes milites suos vigorose per- 
transire et ascendere ripam, quam prius non putassent 
lucias aut muscipulas facere posse,’ &c.” (Edit. Favre.) 
The verbal likeness is curious; but what animal is 
meant, whether quadruped or quadruman, is a 
matter for speculation. 

The following description of the Skinners’ arms, 
from a work referred to as ‘‘ New View’ [1708], 
ii. p. 619,” is quoted in Herbert’s ‘ History of the 
Livery Companies,’ ii. 300 :— 

“ Ermine, on a chief gules, three crowns or, with caps 
of the first. Crest, a leopard proper, gorged with a 
chaplet of bays or. Supporters, a lucern and a wolf, 
both proper. Motto, ‘To God only be all glory.’” 

An engraving of the arms, including the lucern and 
the wolf, is given by Mr. Herbert on p. 299, so 
that any of your readers who wish to see what a 
lucern is like may easily gratify their curiosity. 
In a private note to me Pror. Sxeat says: “I 
have no doubt at all that both luce and lucern 
meant ‘lynx’; though, of course, luce == pike is 
much commoner.” There are luces (pikes) in the 
Fishmongers’ arms. F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


Lucern seems to bave been used as an equivalent 
for lynx at least two hundred years before the time 
of the quotation given by Nares and Halliwell. 
See the ‘ Ayenbite of Inwyt’ (E.E.T.S., p. 81): 
“Thanne buo thet hedde the zygthe ase heth the 
lynx, thet me clepeth otherlaker 


Kiyostey’s Last Lives: “ Bari, Bari, 
Barge S. xi. 387, 479).—The following pas- 
sage, which I have just met with in ‘Consuelo,’ 
chap. xxiv. seems to me to throw some light on 
the meaning of the mysterious refrain, ‘‘ Barim, 
Barim, Barium, Barim, Barim, Barium, Baree,” 
in this song or ballad. The similarity between 
**Barim, Barim,” and ‘‘broum, broum” is, at 
all events, striking, and is, I think, worth noting. 

“Tl y en avait, dit-elle, un quatriéme qui _restait 
auprés du cheval et qui ne se mélait de rien, II avait 
une grosse figure indifférente qui me paraissait encore 
plus cruelle que les autres; car, pendant que je pleurais 
et qu’on battait mon mari, en l’attachant avec des cordes 
comme un assassin, ce gros-l4 chantait, et faisait la 
trompette avec sa bouche comme s'il efit sonné une 
fanfare: broum, browm, broum, browm. Ab! quel coeur 
de fer!” 

Since writing the above I have, curiously 
enough, met with “ broum, broum” again in con- 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


nexion with the same “gros-la.” In the sequel to 
‘Consuelo,’ ‘La Comtesse de Rudolstadt,’ Con- 
suelo, in her journal, which she had to write 
secretly when in the state prison of Spandau, in 
speaking of the new prison adjutant, M. Mayer, 
says :— 

“ Je ne pouvais plus le méconnaitre; sauf qu'il a pris 
encore plus d’embonpoint, c’est le méme homme, avec 
son air avenant, sans facon, son regard faux, sa perfide 
bonhomie, et son broum, broum éternel, comme s'il 
faisait une étude de trompette avec sa bouche.”— 
Chap. xix. 

JoNnaTHAN 


Ropcer’s-Biast (8 §. iii. 106).—Is not this 
word connected with Roger, the name for a bull 
—a word into whose applications research is un- 
desirable ? E. H. M. 


Tae Dover Stave Traps (8 §. iii. 109, 
253).—The form of receipt, which I copy from one 
in my possession, on the part of the Royal African 
Company of England, may perhaps be of interest : 

“No. 13. On the 26th day of July, 1685. Received of 
Mr. Robt Woolly for Tho. Barnes the sum of Two hun- 
dred pounds, on acc‘ of Lot 23 :30, sold to him on the 
17th day of this Inst. By the Royal African Company 
of England for whose use I receive the eame., For my 
Mr, Robt Williamson, Treasurer. Jos. White. (£200.)” 


Ep. Marsa tt. 


J. P. E. is certainly wrong in referring that 


slave trade to America. America had nothing to 
do with it. It was an English trade, and I leave 
it to Englishmen to enlighten their ignorant 
brethren in regard to it. Ay American. 


Powett or Carr-Howett (8 §. iii. 268).— 
There can be no doubt that the Powells so called 
were a branch of the same family as the Powells of 
Park. The arms have different tinctures, but 
both show descent from Simeon Sfell, a base scion 
of the princely stock of Powis. He bore Party 
per fess sa.,arg., a lion rampant, party per fess 
counterchanged. I suspect Caer-Howell should be 
Cae-howel. This latter place belonged to the 
Kynastons about 1400. Taos. WILLIAMs. 


Apams Famity or Essex (8" §. iii. 288).— 
. manor and estate of Elsenham was purchased 
y 


This family had lands at Broxted and Tolles- 


449, and vol. i. p. 390, There were Adamses at 
Writtle (vol. ii. p. 64) early in the last century, 
and about then a Thomas Adams married 
Rebow, of Layer-Breton (vol. i. p. 410) ; but there 
is nothing mentioned by Morant to show that these 
Adamses were related to the baronets, or that they 
were descendants of either Robert and Simon 
Adams, who presented to the living of Pardon in 
1558, or of Theophilus Adams, who held some 
property at White Colne in 1592. It might be 
worth while referring to ‘The Visitations of Essex,’ 
printed by the Harleian Society. The second 
volume contains sundry miscellaneous pedigrees as 
well as Berry’s pedigrees and a full general index. 
H. G. GrirrinHoors. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


“Tue Zoo”: Tram (8 §. iii, 96). — The 
etymology of tram has been often dealt with in 
your columns, and so far back as 1861 (2™¢ S. xii. 
276) a correspondent, J. N., quoted some words, 
as if from an Act of Parliament of 1794, to prove 
that the derivation of the word from Outram is a 
chronological absurdity. His note runs :— 

“In 1794 Mr. Homfrary [sic] obtained an Act of 
Parliament for the construction of an ‘iron dram-road, 
tram-road, or rail-way’ between Cardiff and Merthyr 
Tydvil.” 

This is not satisfactory. The writer does not 
tell us how he acquired his information, and his 
good faith is brought into suspicion by the fact 
that the same statement is made in Rees’s ‘ Cyclo- 
peedia,’ vol. vi., second page of Y, art. “Canal ”:— 

“ About the year 1794......Mr. Samuel Homfray, and 
others, obtained an act of parliament for constructing 
an iron dram-road, tram-road, or rail-way, between Car- 
diff and Merthyr Tidvill in South Wales "— 

a statement which does not prove any more than 
J. N.’s with its artful quotation-marks that the 
words “iron dram-road,” &c., are in the “act of 
parliament.” But the ‘Cyclopedia’ proceeds— 

“ that should be free for any persons to use, with drams 
or trams of the specified construction, on paying certain 
tonnage or rates per mile to the proprietors.’ 

Whether this is the language of an Act of Parlia- 
ment a few years before, or of the cyclopedist a 
few years after, Outram took in hand the con- 
struction of ‘‘ iron rail-ways,” is of no importance. 
It stifles all doubt as to the meaning of dram-road 
or tram-road. This was a road for the waggon 
called “dram” or “tram” to travel on; and w 
had Outram to do with that vehicle ? 

I commend these remarks to the consideration 
of Mr. Biounpe.ie-Burton, who asks at the 
above reference if he may not adduce tram as an 
instance of word-clipping—“ the only one I can 
recall which springs from the clipping or cutting 
down of a surname.” F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, 8.E. 


The derivation of tram from Outram is quite 


hunt. Vide Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ vol. ii. pp. 571, 


wrong. The word, both in its present meaning 
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and in that simply of beam, is far older than 

Benjamin Outram. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. ii, iii., 

passim. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Mr. Biovunpe.te-Burton derives tram from 
the name Outram, but I think it will be found 
that it was in use before Outram was born. 
Webster says it is the North-Country word for a 
coal-waggon, and that a tram-road was a road made 
for such waggonsto run on. Halliwell says the 
same. Henry H. Grsss. 

St. Dunstans, 


Some years ago I was, fora moment, surprised 
to hear the librarian ofa scientific institution speak 
of a manual of “zulogy””; and within the past few 
months I heard the town clerk of an important 
city make the same atrocious blunder at a public 
meeting, “’Andbook of Zulogy” being the precise 
expression used. Such vulgarisms as these, how- 
ever, are of no philological interest, whereas the 
derivation of the word tram from Outram is at 
least worth recording. *ARRY. 


Joun Liston (p1eD 1846), Actor (8" §. iii. 143, 
216, 252)—There are some interesting reminis- 
cences of this celebrated comedian to be found in 
the ‘Life of Charles J. Mathews,’ by Charles 
Dickens. Liston years before had induced 
Mathews to adopt the stage as a profession. 
In 1813, when a boy of ten years of age, Mathews 
mentions his going behind the scenes at Covent 
Garden Theatre “to see Mr. Liston in the cha- 
racter of Moll Flaggon.” May I ask in what play 
she is represented? The name reminds one very 
much of a landlady or hostess. Was Liston ac- 
customed to personate female characters? His 
name is usually associated with Paul Pry. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Srece or Bunratty (8 ii. 468; iii, 113).— 
Mr. Garretr’s query still remains unanswered; 
and though I am unable to supply much informa- 
tion, I think he will find a description of the siege 
and general history of the castle in Lenehan’s 
* History of Limerick.’ There is a copy of this 
useful work in the Picton Reading Room, Liver- 

1, but none, I regret, in our otherwise excellent 
anchester Free Reference Library. I know the 
castle well, and have pleasant remembrances of a 
delightful row one summer afternoon down the 
Shannon from the ‘‘ City of the Violated Treaty ” 
to picnic beneath its picturesque —., ae 


Manchester. 


Bussy (8 S, ii. 468, 491; iii, 31, 171).— 
The references quoted by Mr. E. H. Cotemay 
show that inquiries about the origin of this word 
are among the hardy perennials of ‘N.&Q.’ The 


| following extract from J. T. Smith’s ‘A Book for 


a Rainy Day,’ edit. 1845, p. 234, may be con- 
sidered to have some relevance to the subject :— 
“The term bushy, now sometimes used when a large 
| bushy wig is spoken of, most probably originated from 
| the wig denominated a buzz, frizzled and bushy. At all 
| events, we are not satisfied that the term busby could 
have arisen, as many persons believe, from Doctor Busby, 
Master of Westminster School, as all his portraits either 
represent him with a close cap, or with a cap and hat,” 
It seems not improbable that the Hungarian 
fur cap, on its first introduction into England as a 
headdress for the recently formed Hussar regiments, 
was probably termed a busby on account of its 
resemblance to the bushy wig of that name, of 
which the use was then dying out. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
29, Avenue Road, N.W. 


Cross-purposes” §, iii, 27, 71, 275).— 
The game of “cross questions and crooked an- 
swers”’ is described in Mrs. Valentine’s ‘Games 
for Family Parties and Children,’ 1869, p. 82. 

J. F. 

Liverpool, 


Tae DraMA AND THE ARCHANGEL GABRIEL 
(8 S. iii. 268).—TIt is not unusual in Italy for a 
theatre to be dedicated to some saint, the best 
known instance being that of San —= in — 


Vaccination (8" §. ii. 364; iii. 277).—In con- 
nexion with this it may be of interest to note that 
in Adamnan’s ‘Life of St. Columba’ (c. 695), 
book ii. chap. iv., cow-pox and small-pox appear 
to be identified. Adamnan states that while 
Columba was living in Iona (563-597) he saw in 
the north a dense rainy cloud, and said to a com- 
panion that it would be very baleful to man and 
beast, and that after passing over a great part of 
Ireland it would discharge a pestilential rain, 
**quee gravia et purulenta humanis in corporibus, 
et in pecorum uberibus, nasci faciet, ulcera, quibus 
homines morbidi et pecudes, illa venenosa gravi- 
tudine usque ad mortem molestati, laborabunt.” 
Which in due course came to pass; but both man 
and beast were healed by being sprinkled with 
water in which blessed bread had been dipped. 
We need not attach too much weight to the state- 
ment that the cattle were brought to the point of 
death, unless, indeed, there was at the same time 
some cattle plague of a more severe kind than that 
of cow-pox. The story could hardly have arisen 
unless the writer had been acquainted, either per- 
sonally or through his informants, with some epi- 
demic of severe and “purulent” ulcers on the 
bodies of men and on the udders of cows. 

J. T. F. 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


*“Hospitate Conversorum ET PvuEeRORUM 
(8® 8. iii, 209, 316).—It was while looking up 


” 
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the story of Bermondsey Abbey in a comparatively 
small copy of Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ in English 
at the Guildhall Library that I came upon these 
words. One reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ was good enough 
to write personally to me and explain that ‘‘ Con- 
versorum ” meant converts from the world, and 
was applied to monks. But this scarcely seemed 
to fit in. 
The foundation of St. Thomas’s Hospital is 
generally believed to be entirely the work of the 
Canons of St. Mary Overies. But apparently 
the hospitium or inn belonging to St. Mary’s and 
the Hospitale Conversorum, &c., of St. Saviour’s, 
Bermondsey, stood close together in St. Thomas’s 
Street. Both houses were dedicated to St. 
Thomas 4 Becket, they were united by Peter 
des Roches and gradually grew into a refuge for 
the sick and wounded. 
I wrote down my notes from Dugdale in the 
library at Guildhall, and have them now before me. 
Precentor VENABLEs will, I think, have no diffi- 
culty in finding the passage in the account of Ber- 
mondsey Abbey. I am much obliged by the notice 
taken of my query, and particularly desire to thank 
my unknown correspondent. 
Cuartotre G. Bocer. 
St, Saviour’s. 


Stow writes of the Hospital of St. Thomas, 
“Hee [Richard, Prior of Bermondsey] named it 
the Almerie, or house of Almes, for convarts and 
poore children” (‘Survey,’ p. 339, ed. 1598). 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Reeps (8 S. ii. 327, 433, 517; iii. 52, 116, 
311).—Reed pens, cut in the usual form, are 
extremely useful for directing large parcels, and I 
have known them used for writing out extracts, 
&c., in very large letters for the use of a venerable 
student whose literary interests long survived the 
clearness of his eyesight. The reeds I knew grew 
in ditches in Winterton Carrs, 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


At the last reference the Rev. Joun Pick- 
FORD notes that before writing the most holy name 
of the Deity a Jewish scribe cleanses his reed pen. 


after this passage was written, under circumstances 
to which I need not more particularly refer. I see 
no reason, however, to doubt the accuracy of the 
passages which I am about to quote, as, even if 
supplied by Mr. Shapira, they are probably taken 
from Maimonides. 

According to this authority, the following five 
rules were to be observed by a scribe when tran- 
scribing a book of Holy Scripture :— 

“1. A Scribe must say before writing a Holy Name of 
God, ‘ I am ready to write the Name of the Lord with 
mind and understanding.’ If he omit this formula even 
once, the roll is made unlawful. 

“2. He must not write the Name of God with a freshly 
dipped pen, for fear of making a blot, but must fill his 

n when he has at least one letter to write before the 
Holy Name, 

“3. He is not allowed to put a single letter of the Holy 
Name either out of, or between, the lines. 

“4. According to the Talmud, it is forbidden in 
Deut. xii. 3, 4, to scratch out, destroy, or blot out even a 
single letter of a Holy Name, in the words, ‘ Yesha!l hew 
down the graven images of their gods, and destroy the 
names of them out of that place, Ye shail not do so unto 
the Lord your God.’ If a Holy Name be written 
incorrectly upon anything, whether an earthen or stone 
veseel, or a sheet of parchment, that thing must be buried 
and replaced by a correct one. 

“5, The scribe is not allowed to think of anything else, 
or to speak, while he writes the Holy Name, nor to give 
an answer even to the greeting of the King (see Jerusa- 
lem Talmud, tract Brachoth, ch. v.). 

“ Some of the cabalistic writers went so far as to wash 
their whole body in water before writing the Holy 
vame.”’ 

The whole essay is interesting, and is not, per- 
haps, so well known as it deserves to be. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Drispin’s Sones (8 iii. 307). — ‘True 
Courage’ was “produced at Leicester Place, 1798,” 
being one of the songs in ‘ The Tour to the Land’s 
End.’ See Dibdin’s ‘Songs,’ &c., ed. 1842, 
vol. i. p. xxviii. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Tomas, Seconp Eart or Onstow (8" iii. 
289).—The lines on this nobleman, as I received 
them from my father, who lived in those days, 
were as follows :— 


What can Tommy Onslow do? 
Drive a phaeton and two, 


Ia ‘Unexplored Syria,’ by Richard F. Barton 
and Charles F. Tyrwhitt Drake (2 vols. 8vo., 
London, 1872), is a very interesting excursus, ‘‘ On 
Writing a Roll of the Law. The Rules prescribed 
by Maimonides and other Hebrew Authorities,” 
Vol. i. pp. 294-332. The writer acknowledges that 
he has ‘‘received most valuable assistance” in 
compiling this paper “from Mr. Shapira, a Ger- 
man-speaking Jew by birth, thoroughly read in 
the Talmud and traditional lore of the Hebrews, 
and now a member of the Protestant community 
at Jerusalem.” Mr. Shapira’s name became some- 


Can Tommy Onslow do no more? 
Yes: drive a phaeton and four. 
J. Carrick Moore. 


on (7™ §. xii. 449, 518; 
i. 403).—I am afraid that it may be inferred from 
my note at the last reference that the Ital. abate 
(abbate) is now used in Italy as abbé is now used in 
France. But this is very far from being the case, 
A French curé (=our vicar) may, of course, be 
addressed as “ Monsieur le curé,” and a vicaire 
(=our curate) as “ Monsieur le vicaire,” but it is 


what notorious in the literary world some years 
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“Monsieur l’abbé.” In Italian, on the contrary, they 
are, asa rule, never addressed as “Signor abate,” but 
always as “Signor curato,” ‘‘ Signor vicecurato.” 
The only exception is when a curato has a church 
which formerly belonged to an abbey, and then he 
may be given the title of abate. 

at though the title of abate is very rarely given 
to priests in Italy, it is often made use of as a title, 
as is also the diminutive form abatino. Strictly 


speaking, no one who is not being educated for the | 


priesthood is entitled to either of these titles, 
or the equivalent ones, chierico, chierichino, nor, 
indeed, any one who is being so educated until he has 
received the first tonsure. Only those seminarists, 
therefore, who intend to become priests (for some 
there are, it would seem, who do not), and have 
received the first tonsure (at what age is this 
usually given ?) have really a claim to these titles. 
But, as a matter of fact, all those who (without 
being destined to the priesthood) wear any 
description of ecclesiastical dress, such as the 
acolytes who serve the mass and choristers, also get 
the title of abate or abatino, chierico or chierichino, 
according to their age and size. In Italy it seems 
that few boys sing in the choirs ; the choristers 
are chiefly grown men, and hence, perhaps, in part 
arose the reprehensible mutilation which is said to 
have been formerly common in Italy. 

Something similar will be found in Roquefort, 
who gives moiniot (properly ‘‘little monk ”)— 
“enfant de chceur,” and [ believe that I have else- 
where seen moigneau in the same signification. 

When, therefore, Littré gave his second defini- 
tion of abbé—viz., ‘‘Tont homme qui porte un 
habit exactly described the 
familiar use of abate in Italy at the present time, 
though, as I have said, the title in its diminutive 
form is there extended to boys also; but his 
definition does not apply quite so exactly to the 
abbés of the last century whom he intended to 
describe, for, though they were commonly not 
priests, they had evidently frequently taken the 
tonsure, and so done something more than wear an 
ecclesiastical dress ; whilst, as applied to the time 
at which he wrote—that is virtually the present 
day—his definition is altogether misleading. 

As for Don, I was wrong in suggesting that it 
corresponds to the French abbé, for Don is never 
made use of in addressing an Italian priest. It is 
used when speaking of him only. 

And finally, with regard to priests and religious 
orders, a Roman Catholic priest may, I believe, 
everywhere be a member of a religious order, but 
such priests are, I am told, much more common in 
England than in France and Italy, while missionary 
priests very commonly do belong to some order. 

F. Cuance. 


CHartes Lame as A Ritvatist (8* §. iii. 28, 
76, 132, 176).—Mr. ANnovs is not correct when he 
writes that the Armenian cope “ is really a chasuble, 


cut open in front for convenience.” I have fre- 
quently attended an Armenian service in Con- 
stantinople, and can say positively that the cope is 
quite similar to that used in the West, and in no 
respect resembles a chasuble. It is sometimes so 
overloaded with gold and jewels as to be a severe 
burden in hot countries. 
E. 


(8 S. iii. 308).—Bardsley’s ‘ Curio- 
sities of Puritan Nomenclature’ derives the name 
from Tibbe (Theobald). Fairbairn (new edition) 
gives five families of Tipping as bearing crests, but 
none spelling the name without the final g. 

J. 

Water Orton, 


Mr. Lewis asks a strange question. How can 
a family be legitimately entitled to bear a crest 
and motto without a coat of arms? I would 
suggest an application to the advertisers, who 
would speedily find both crest and motto, and a 
coat of arms for the small fee of 


Brince Cotvert (8 iii. 248).—The 
late Mr. Grover, in his book on ‘ Bridges and 
Calverts’ (London, 1870), gives an example of a 
culvert having a span of twenty feet and sub- 
stantial wing walls (plate 6). My experience is 
that county surveyors call many structures bridges 
which Great George Street men would classify as 
culverts. I well remember trying one day to find 
Moreby Bridge, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
on my way from Cawood to York. I had the 
Ordnance map by me, and could identify the exact 
spot; but still there was not a sign of a bridge 
visible. Here was a structure with all the attri- 
butes of a culvert. It was a long underground 
arched channel of brickwork and masonry for con- 
ducting water; it had no parapets; one of the 
culvert fronts was some scores of yards away from 
the road in a private field, the other front was at 
some depth below the level of the road in a wooded 
glen. And still the old county surveyor called 
it a “brigg.” Its span is about seven feet, if I 
remember rightly. L. L. K. 

Dr. Murray’s ‘ Dictionary’ does not at present 
include “Culvert,” and therefore, so far as 1 know, 
we have no means of making out the history of the 
word. So far asI can call to mind, I have not 
met with any example of it earlier than about 
1825. In the northern parts of Lincolnshire, 
culvert, or, as it is more commonly pronounced, 
culbert, is in constant use; and we know quite 
well the distinction between a culvert and a bridge; 
but it is one by no means easy to make clear. A 


culvert is a tunnel for carrying water under 
“ gatestead” or a road. Culverts are commonly 
narrow, and with level tops, that is, covered over 
with flat stones. I think, but am not quite sure, 
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that if the top of one of these was made by an arch 
formed of bricks, it would then be called a tunnel, 
not a culvert. The rough stone underdrains which 
were used in many places for carrying off dirty 
water from houses and the drainage from farm- 
yards were called culverts. They were all of them, 
so far as I know, flat topped. Examples of these, 
we may hope, since the introduction of sanitary 
tubes, have become rare. These old, roughly made 
culverts neither confined their fluid nor their 
gaseous contents ; and so unlevel and fall of nooks 
and corners were their bottoms and sides, that it 
was impossible to remove the filth that lodged in 
them by any amount of flushing with water. 
Epwarp Peracocs. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


What a theatre is to an amphitheatre, a bridge 
is toaculvert. A bridge is formed by an arch or 
other method of support, more or less semicircular, 
and having the water or ground bridged over as 
the chord of the arc. A bridge may carry one 
road ever another, but only liquid is intended to 
pass through a culvert, which is built more or less 
circular, as its common alternative name, barrel- 
drain, implies. There is a special kind of bricks, 
called culvert-bricks, so contrived as to be capable 
of being laid continuously, with or without cement, 
and without the “centreing,” i.¢., the supporting 
framework necessary for the construction of the 
ordinary arch of greater size. Sewers are now 
mostly culverts, irrespective of dimensions. 

If the bottom of the structure referred to by 
H. I. is flat, it is a bridge; if it has a bottom 
formed by an inverted arch, and in general con- 
struction is circular, it is a culvert. The wings are 
of no consequence. Frep. T. Etworrsy. 

Foxdown, Wellington, 


Has not the question whether the structure is 
simply a drain something to do with the subject of 
this query? Annandale’s definitions may perhaps 
be of service :— 

“ Bridge.—Any structure of wood, stone, brick, or iron, 
raised over a river, pond, lake, road, valley, or the like, 
for the purpose of a convenient passage.” 

“ Culvert—An arched drain of brickwork or masonry 
carried under a road, railway, canal, &c., for the passage 
of water.” 

J. F. Manseroz. 


Tae Recimext (8 iii. 267).—The 
33rd was raised either in Kent or Yorkshire by 
George, Earl of Huntingdon (the nobleman who 
bore the sceptre at Queen Anne's coronation), in 
the year 1702. The colour of the facings is not, 
however, recorded to have been yellow at the 
period of Dettingen, but “white and red.” As 
regards territorial distinction, the oldest army lists 
I have seen—and they go back far—give it the 
title of the West Riding Regiment from the early 
part of this century, which it kept until after the 
Duke of Wellington’s death, when the Queen 


ordered that it should be called after him, and 
bear his crest and motto as its badge. It is also, 
it should be remarked, the only regiment named 
after a subject not of royal blood. 

The old nickname of the 33rd was, according to 
Capt. Trimen’s work on the subject of regimental 
nicknames, the “‘ Havercake Lads,” but there seems 
to be no record of its ever having been called 
“ Johnson’s Jolly Dogs”; while, since its facings 
were red and white at Dettingen, “The Yellow 
Boys” would not then have been appropriate, 
unless derived from some other cause. 

Jno. 

Barnes Common. 


If D. K. T. wishes any further information on 
the subject, may I suggest that he should apply to 
the officer commanding, Ist Battalion, Duke of 
Wellington’s Regiment, Bradford ? 0. O. 


II., roe Fisn, anp THE RoyraL 
Society (8 ii. 526; iii. 234).—It cannot be 
supposed that Archbishop Whately had any special 
knowledge on this subject when he stated positively 
that “the Royal Society were imposed on”; but 
he used such language to illustrate the practice of 
the skilful sophist, who “ will avoid a direct asser- 
tion of what he means unduly to assume ; because 
that might direct the reader’s attention to the con- 
sideration of the question, whether it be true or 
not ; since that which is indisputable does not so 
often need to be asserted.” 

In like manner, my old friend the late Prof. De 
Morgan, in his valuable and amusing chapter on 
“Fallacies,” contained in his ‘Formal Logic,’ 
quotes a short story from Boccaccio, in illustration 
of the fallacia accidentis, or arguing a dicto sim- 
pliciter, ad dictum secundum quid. 

If the fish story can be traced to James L, it can 
have no connexion with the Royal Society, any 
more than Cromwell’s “fool's bauble.” But to 
answer Mr. Hatv’s questions would be to reopen 
the whole subject. Some time ago Mr. St. John 
Hope wrote a long letter to the Times on the sub- 
ject of the mace, which he supposed was new infor- 
mation. I replied to this in the Antiquary for 
March, 1892, giving particulars well known in the 
Royal Society, and which seem to me to settle all 
matters in dispute respecting the Society’s mace. 

C. Tomurnson, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N. 


I have often thought that the question, as 
originally put, referred to an actual fact, viz., that 
if a live fish, 7.¢., one that swims, were put into a 
vessel full of water, the weight of the vessel would 
remain the same as before, because the fish would 
displace a bulk of water equal to its own weight. 
This would not be the same with a fish that sank 
to the bottom. It might displace less than its own 
weight, as, indeed a live fish would, by diminish- 
ing its volume, if it purposely sank. But that 
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would probably not be the action of a fish on first 
being put into water. The “Eureka” tale of 
Archimedes bears upon the question. 

W. Wess. 


Aspey Caurcues (8 §, iii. 188, 257, 349).— 
Absence from home having prevented my revising 
the proof of my communication on ‘ Abbey 
Churches,’ I shall feel much obliged if I may be 
allowed to supply the following corrections. Abbey 
Dore, in Herefordshire, only retains the choir and 
transepts, and should be transferred from Class I. 
to Class I[I. Monkton by Pembroke, having had 
the dismantled chancel restored, should be trans- 
ferred from Class II. to Class I. Margam, where 
the nave remains and is used as the parish church, 
should be added to Class II. As clerical errors, 
for “‘ tower end,” towards the close of the second 
paragraph, read “tower arch,” and in the last 
paragraph, sixth line from the beginning, for 
“‘ original portion” read “ original founder.” 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


Doe (8 §. iii. 347).—There is a full notice of 
this by Pepys, at the year, vol. iv. pp. 325-7, 1848. 
Ep. 


Atice Fitz Aran S. ii. 248, 314, 457, 
496 ; iii. 74, 316).—That there were two Alice 
Fitz Alans there cannot be the least doubt, except 
that the real name of the elder was not Alice 
(Latin Alicia), but Ales or Aleyse (Latin, Alesia). 
If the younger Alice were ever contracted to 
Cardinal Beaufort, it must have been almost in 
infancy. The earliest date for his birth is 1376, 
and 1378 or 1380 is more probable. Alice may 
have been a little older, but the probability is that 
she was born after 1372. But from 1385 (if not 
earlier) to 1388 (when the marriage was broken 
off) she was affianced to Roger, Earl of March, and 
in 1392 she was the wife of Lord Charleton, while 
Cardinal Beaufort was a prebendary in 1390. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Hoty THors (8" §. iii. 125, 177, 255).—The 
frequent references to Glastonbury in ‘N. & Q.’ 
have reminded me of the following lines, which 
some years ago I found written in the visitors’ 
book of the “ George Hotel,” Glastonbury, by the 
Rev. J. Jackson, Vicar of Lew, Oxon. They are 
sufficiently curious to claim preservation in 
“N. & Q’ :— 

Before the “ Blessed Reformation,” 

One Faith, one Church sufficed the nation, 
But since was raised that de’il’s tattoo, 
Two hundred sects have proved too few. 
Eternal splitting seems to be 

The substitute for Unity, 

We brooked not one Pope’s interference, 
And to a Legion gave adherence. 

Pope Self—the phrase, “ It seems to me,” 
Our all-pervading Popery. 

And in this town of Glastonbury 

(A sight to make the devils merry) 


Behold laid waste that noble pile 
By villain King and nobles vile, 
The oldest shrine in Britain's clime 
Of Faith of Apostolic time. 

On t’other side of way—now view ! 
Drums the Salvation Army crew ! 
Babel the voice of peace destroys—- 
A new Evangel, that of noise. 


Dublin. 


There is, or was thirty years ago, a so-called 
holy thorn at a village in Dorset called Chideocke; 
and Mrs. Bocer may be interested to hear that 
an old inhabitant of the village, in which I then 
lived, assured me of its blossoming on Old Christ- 
mas Day, and used the (supposed) fact precisely as 
her informant did, as an argument against the 
New Style. I have seen the thorn, but never on 
Christmas Day, New or Old. I was assured on 
the spot that it blossomed on Christmas Day, 
whether Old or New I forgot to inquire. 

C. B. Mount. 


“Tae Waite Carist” (8 iii. 307).—A 
writer in the Literary World of April 21 says 
that the expression “the White Christ” was 
current among the Norsemen at the time of their 
conversion to Christianity. It was first used in 
poetry by the Icelandic poet Sigvatr Thordarson 
about 1030, but it was a common phrase long 
before that time. Joun Sixes. 

13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith. 


Post Orrice Grammar (8 §, iii. 248).—I 
doubt whether the post-card inscription would 
bear the construction that A. W. B, pats on it; 
but it has already been pointed out that it makes 
it illegal to write the address on the face of the 
card. To most people A. W. B.’s emendation 
would mean that the local habitation of the 
addressee might be named, but not his personal 
name. Possibly the foreign wording, “ This side 
is reserved for the address,” is as good as can be 
got. 


Queen’s Prayers (8 iii. 208). — The 
chronology seems to run thus: Lord Leicester's 
Company had licence by patent, May 7, 1574, to 
act within the City; it subsequently became 
Queen’s Players, better known as Shakspere’s and 
Burbage’s Connep. It subsequently became 
Lord Chamberlain’s ; it was also called Lord Huns 
don’s, and became “the King’s” under James L. 
Its members acted at the Globe in summer, at 
Blackfriars in winter; and, previously to 1596, at 
Newington Butts. Lord Hunsdon, above named, 
died 1596, and a disruption ensued, led by W. 
Kemp. It arose from some proceedings of Lord 
Cobham, who became Chamberlain for a few 
months ; he was unpopular, and the date coincides 
with the substitution of Falstaff for Oldcastle, both 
being “ Sir John.” A. Hatt. 


W. J. F. 
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Gostitine Famity (8 iii, 208).—I cannot 
give all the information Mr. .Jacos requires ; but, 
as I am now engaged in the copying of all the 
memorial inscriptions in our cathedral, I can 
supply a part. The “oval tablet” fell from the 
wall of the west cloister some years ago, and was 
broken to pieces. So far I have been unable to 
discover what became of the fragments. 

The following memorials to members of the 
Gostling family still remain in the floor of the same 
cloister 

“J. Gostling, 1733,” father of William G., the 
author. 

‘*H. Gostling, 1760,” Hester G., wife of Wil- 
liam above named. 

“W. Gostling, 1777,” William G., author of 
the ‘ Walk.’ 

“H. G., 1798,” Mre. Hester G. (?), daughter of 
William G., born 1719. 

“J. G., 1804,” Rev. John G., son of William, 
born 1725. 

“W. G., 1804,” William G., captain of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery. 

“M. G., 1806,” Mary G., widow of Capt. 
William G. 

William G., the author, was born in 1695 (not 
1705, as stated in ‘A Manual of Kentish Bio- 
graphy’), and was married to Hester Thomas in 
1717. Capt. William G., described as a lieutenant 
in 1758, married, first, Mary ——. His second 
wife, whom he married in 1768, was Mary Gurney, 
spinster, of Sholden, co. Kent. 

The memorials dated 1733, 1760, 1777, are 
on small stones, each about the size of a common 
brick. Some Le Grands were buried close by the 
Gostlings. J. M. Cowpzr. 

Canterbury. 


For a good deal of gossip about Capt. William 
Gostling and his brother the Rev. John Gostling, 
sons of the author of the ‘ Walk,’ see Miss L. M. 
Hawkins’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ &c. (1824), vol. ii. The 
‘Walk’ occurs not infrequently in catalogues of 
second-hand books. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Bride of Lammermoor and The Black Dwarf, By 
Sir Walter Scott. Edited by A. Lang. (Nimmo.) 
atoms of Montrose. (Same author, editor, and pub- 
isber.) 
Tse “ Border Edition” of the “ Waverley Novels” has 
received an important accession of three volumes con- 
taining some of Scott’s most valuable and characteristic 
work. It has been, and may still be, maintained that 
_ The Bride of Lammermoor’ is Scott's highest and most 


imaginative book. It is, in fact, a Northern ‘ Romeo | 


and Juliet,’ sterner and grimmer than the Southern 
legend, but neither lees poetical nor lees fateful, In his 


| editorial preface, Mr. Lang draws attention to the 
admirable use made by Scott of the magical, or quasi- 
magical insight attributed to his witches. This is, of 
course, no less apparent in ‘A Legend of Montrose,’ in 
which Allan’s second sight and his morose disposition 
exercise a complete thraldom over the reader, Upon 
Caleb Balderstone Mr. Lang is very severe. There is no 
doubt that we have too much of him, and that his devices 
begin te pall. Many of Scott’s early critics now quoted 
found the old servant tiresome. One or two, indeed, 
have found the same fault with Dugald Dalgetty, against 
which Mr. Lang loyslly protests. We are, indeed, 
inclined to ee Dalgetty foremost of Scott's comic 
characters, e talks too much ; and his confabulation 
with his Highland guide, when he is eecaping from the 
Earl of Argyll, is too much for faith. Still, the character, 
as a whole, is delightful, and the adventure in the 
dungeon is very spirited. One understands that the 
descendants of Argyll looked askance upon Scott for his 
unflattering portrait of their ancestor. Particulars of 
this kind Mr, Lang supplies in his own delightfully 
gossipping style. ‘The three volun.es maintain in all 
respects the supremacy of the edition over all other. 
Among the designs is one of extreme loveliness, by Sir 
Jobn Millais, preeenting the courtship of Edgar and Lucy. 
Mr. Macbeth-Raeburn supplies most of the etchings, 
including both of those to‘ The Black Dwarf.’ A more 
tasteful and sumptuous edition is not to be desired, and 
the successive volumes are a delight to look on, to handle, 
and to read. 


Bible for Teachers, (Oxford, Clarendon 
ress. 
In the effort to bring to perfection this, the handiest, 
most useful, and, in a sense, handsomest of Holy Bibles, 
generations, it may almost be said, of the highest class 
of workers have been consumed. To give the baldest 
possible summary of its contents would be to occupy a 
space we have never yet been able to assign to a single 
volume, The work practically began in the last century, 
when to an edition of the Oxford Bible were appended 
an index and tables of Scripture weights, measures, coine, 
&c., compiled by Dr. Cumberland, Bishop of Peterborough. 
Between 1870 and 1876, however, under the direction of 
Canon Ridgway, aesisted by many authorities, some of 
whose names are still, happily, familiar in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
‘Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible ’ was compiled 
and issued, Since its first appearance it has undergone 
constant revision, and it now, under the care of autho- 
rities no less eminent, appears in a new, enlarged, and 
illustrated form. The best scholarship in England has 
been devoted to its perfection, and it may now claim to 
be the handsomest, most comprehensive, and most trust- 
worthy volume ever issued. It claims to be “an in- 
valuable companion for every preacher and minister of 
religion, every teacher, and every private student.” The 
claim must be allowed—cannot, indeed, be resisted. The 
Bible iteelf occupies a thousand pages in double columns, 
the helps some five hundred more, So thin is the paper, 
meanwhile, that the book can be put in the pocket or 
carried in the hand with complete ease, its weight, in its 
flexible morocco binding, being a mere trifle. Very 
lovely is the printing, moreover, and the gilding of the 
edges over carmine, Simply as a book it is an édition de 
luxe, Among the most salient features in the text are a 
concordance, a glossary of antiquities, a dictionary of 
proper names and subjects, sixty-four full-page plates 
(reproducing exactly documents, monuments, contem- 
porary portraits, &c., illustrating the history of the Old 
and New Testaments), and a new indexed and admirabl 
executed atlas, To mention the men who are responsible 
for these things is to supply a nomenclature of the men 
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most eminent in their respective departments. To 

review a work of this importance is out of the question, 

@ specialist being needed for every subject. Our own 

effort is confined to introducing to our readers a work 

which is, in fact, a library, and a library, moreover, of 
roductions up to date and of inoppugnable authority. 
n one hand easily a man holds an epitome of all Biblical 
knowledge. Only within a few years bas such a thing 
been possible. It is to add to the value of this fine 
volume to say that it is a work of real and remarkable 
beauty. 

Deutsche Volkslieder : a Selection of German Folk-Songs. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Horatio 
Stevens White, Professor of German Language and 
Literature, Cornell University, (Putnam's Sons.) 

Tasers are thirty-seven volumes already issued in the 

series of “Knickerbocker Nuggets,” to which this 

elegant little volume belongs. They must form a charm- 
ing library of pocket companions if the rest are at all 
like Prof, White’s interesting contribution. Here we 
are brought face to face alike with ‘Frau Nachtigall ’ 
aad with Old Hildebrand, the Knight, with the Piper 
of Hamelin and with Lohengrin, with fair May and 
with the Three Knights riding by. and with dongs of 
spring, and of that love to which hearts then so lightly 
turn, we are told, In his introduction Prof. White 
states the difficulty of defining what is a folk-song, and 
then gets over it by the help of Mr. Andrew Lang. On 
the whole, the readers of this volume will probably be 
better pleased with the glowing words which Prof. 
White quotes from Mr. Lang than they would have been 
with any Procruetean bed of a definition on which be 
might have stretched them. Readers of folk-songs 
are more likely to be carried away by the martial 
ardour of the bold Grenadier or by the soothing tones of 
the lover than to be satisfied by # correct definition. 

They may, indeed, be tempted to agree with Heine's 

countess, and eay of folk-songs, as the countess said of 

love: “ Die Liebe ist eine Passion !"’ 


Memories of Malling and its Valley. With a Fauna 
and Foe of Kent, By Rev. C. H. Fielding. (West 
Malling, Oliver ; London, Marlborough.) 

We welcome this volume, —— with a group of 
Kentish villages, very gladly. t has at the end a 
useful map of the valley, showing what places are 
treated of, It is not, and we are quite sure Mr. Field- 
ing bas not intended it to be, a distinctively antiquarian 
book. He has told the more noteworthy facts relating 
to the district which interests him in a happy and fluent 
atyle, leaving it to others who have more leisure or 
higher qualifications to give the world an exbaustive 
treatise on the nest of villages concerning the antiqui- 
ties of which he discourses in so entertaining a manner. 
The earlier times have several chapters given to them, 
but we find therein little that is new. When, how- 
ever, we arrive at the sixteenth century and parish 
registers have begun, there is very much to interest every 
intelligent person. Weare very glad to welcome these 
long series of extracts, as they will cause a local interest 
in the documents, and give us reason to hope that all of 
them may be printed without curtailment. 

Our Roman Catholic readers may be interested in 
knowing that at West or Town Malling there was buried 
on June 28, 1824, “ Jacques Francois Stuart de Lenne- 
ville, French Priest, formerly of Notre Dame de bon 
report...... rector of Champigny near Melun.” This was 
no doubt one of the émigré priests who found shelter 
here from the storm of the French Revolution. Many, 
perhaps most, of these exiles returned to their own land 


Mr. Fielding gives a list of Kentish proverbs which 
will be of interest to many, He also tells us that there 
is at Offham Green a quintain still standing. There is 
a notion that the lord of the manor is bound to keep it 
in order, but some say that this duty devolves on the 
owners of a neighbouring house. We trust that, however 
this be, so interesting a relic of the past times of our 
forefathers will not be permitted to fall into decay. 


A Little Book about Cartmel. By the Rev. William 
(Stock.) 

ARTMEL is a most interesting place, with a nd 
church, There are several pr it, = 
which satisfies modern requirements. Mr. Ffolliott’s 
tract of some thirty smail pages will do good in 
stimulating interest, and paving the way to something 
on a larger scale. The account he has given of the Rev. 
Thomas Remington is instructive. We are too apt to 
think that the parochial clergy in the days of our grand- 
fathers were a set of drones. That much laxity and 
idleness prevailed we all know, but the picture is often 
too highly coloured. The author has extracted from 
the parish registers a list of those who have died from 
drowning. ‘The catalogue begins in 1576 and ends in 
1846. The number of entries nearly reaches a hundred. 
Among them are Goodsent, Boulcock, Muckalt, Florido, 
Curatto, and other uncommon names, 


To the May number of the Journal of the Ex-Libris 
Society Ulater King of Arms contributes Part III, of 
* Book-Pile Ex-Libris.’ Mr. Walter Hamilton answers 
with zeal and eloquence a writer on the daily press who 
had sneered at his favourite pursuits. The society, 
which receives constant and important additions, is in s 
flourishing condition. 


Mr. announces anew work on ‘Scrivelaby 
the Home of the Champions,’ by S 1 Lodge. It will 
give much new information about the Marmion and 
Dymoke families, and will contain many illustrations. 
Ma. R. C. Hops, F.S.A., promises, through Mr. Elliot 


Stock, a work that should be'of interest to our readers, 
on ‘ The Holy Wells of England,’ 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the Sollowing notices: 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

F, E. Wanney (“St. Grasinus”).—Your suggestion 
has been anticipated. See ante, p. Jz, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisemente and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


when the monarchy of the Bourbons was restored, but | munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


eome few remained to die in their adopted country. 


to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE 


This Day's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 

sIk GEORGE CAMPBELL'S INDIAN REMINISCENCES 

ADDINGTON SYMONDS'S ESSAYS 

The CORONATION of CHARLES L. 

SORCBRERS in FOLK-LCRE. 

COTTISH LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS— Witness Utterl From Prison 
to Power; The Keal T Living ; Rose, Shamrock, 
and Thistle ; A Pair of lok TS. 

RECENT VERSE. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS “ 


UNIVERSITY HALL—MR. FREEMAN and the ‘QUARTERLY 
REVIEW "—ADDITIONS to the GOSPEL of ST. PETER—SALE— 
‘The WASHINGTON and POPE FAMILIES in VIRGINIA 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Current Science ; Geographical Notes ; ; ing 


FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy ; The Salon of the Champs Elysces ; 
Which Widow! Sale; Gossip. 


Concerts and Recitals; Gossip; Performances 
ext 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM for April 29 contains Articles on 
WHEATLEY’S EDITION of PEPYS. 
The VISION of MACCONGLINNE. 
The SKEPTICS of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
BROUGHTON'S LETTERS from a MAHRATTA CAM?’ 
STEVENSON on HISTORIC PERSONALITY. 
LAMARTINE. 
NEW NOVELS—Through Thick and Thin; Two Men and a Woman; 
dache, Gentleman, A Little Minx ; Larmes d’Aman ate. 
COOKERY BOOKS. 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


MR. W. MACPHERSON—HOMER—A BYRONIC FRAGMENT — 
PROF. ROBERT BENSLY—The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON 
—NOTES from PARIS. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Elementary Chemistry ; Anthropological Notes ; Societies; 
Meetings Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy ; Sale ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Concerts ; Gossip, Performances Next Week 
DRAMA—Gossip 


Tie ATHENEUM for May 6 contains Articles on 
BALFOURS ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. 
MONTEFIORE on the HEBREW RELIGION. 
ROPES on the WATERLOO CAMPAIGN 


SANDYS on the CONSTITUTION of ATHENS. 


NEW NOVELS—The irit of Love; Tiny L 
y Luttrell; The Vyvyans; 


| LOCAL HISTORY. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The NEW MEMNON—M. NADAUD—MR. FREEMAN and the 
‘QUARTERLY REVIEW '—SALE—The ORIGIN of the SPEN- 
SERIAN STANZA. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—G phical Notes ; § ; Meetings. 


FINE ARTS—The Now Gallery; The Salon of the Chan Elysées ; 
MUSIC—The Week ; Concerts ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA—Ward'’s Sir John Vanbrugh; Library Table; The Week ; 
Gossip 


ALso— 


MISCELLANEA. 


The ATHENEUM for April 22 contains Articles on 
LORD DE TABLEY'S POEMS. 


| BURROWS'S COMMENTARIES on ENGLISH HISTORY. 


BURY'S EDITION of the ISTHMIAN ODEs. 
LORD PRESIDENT INGLIS. 


| MRS. MEYNELL’S VERSE and PROSE. 


port Ro 
bridge Hall; ‘Vhe Dance of the owe 
BOOKS of TRAVEL 
ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 


MR. FREEMAN and the ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW '—A TARDY RE- 
APPEARANCE— DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGKAPHY ’— 
SALE—HIEROGLYPHIC BIBLES—The SPRING PUBLISHING 
SEASON—MR. J. A. SYMONDS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 


| SCIENCE—Entomological Li ; Astr ical Notes ; ies ; 


Meetings; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Church Plate of Wilts; The Society of Painters in 
Water Colours; Sales; Gossip 


ML a Wagner's Prose Works; Gossip; Performances Next 
reek 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


Or of all Newsagents, 


DRAMA. 
d 
d 
2 
rs 
| 
y; Bet 
ill 
ot 
= 
NEW NOVELS—Dual Lives; Lottie’s Wooing; A Wild Proxy; The ya ae 
i rtist's Pictures ; Something Occurred ; 
ild Duck; Scarabeus; Gray- 
od q > 
ut 
ate 
ry, 
he 
to 
ALso— 
ir, 
‘he 
ind 
ce, 
ad 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [s™8. III. May 13, '98. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for MAY contains 


IGNORANCE. 


A VALIANT 


A NEW SERIAL STORY. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING:— 


IMPERIAL DINNERS. , ROMANCE 
LORDS. 


LANDSLIPS. to 
A 
AIDS to BEAUTY. MAY DAY 


of the IRISH HOUSE of 


| A BREAD-and-BUTTER MISS. A Story| MASHONALAND. 

in Six Chapters. BY the AVON in APRIL. 

EPITHETS. _A WESTERN DINNER PARTY. 

The REPORTER of the ‘EVENING DIS-| 

| REP _AFTER the BOAT RACE. 
The EAGLE and the CROSS, | WitHt the SMUGGLERS, A Story. 
BINKS’S COURTSHIP. A Story. '“OUTLAWED.” A Short Serial Story. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 


Pri wted by JOHN C Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and the said 
40) . FRANCIS, at Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturdey, Mey 1 


J 
| 
| 
= 
| 


